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from  the 
FAR  EAST 


aim  to  col¬ 
lect  only  such 
articles  as  truly 
represent  the 
highest  standard 
of  Orienta I  Art : 
Potteries,  Car¬ 
vings,  Paintings, 
Lamps,  Bronzes, 
Prints,  Brocades, 
Crystals,  Jades, 
Rugs,  Porcelains, 
etc. 


PORCELAIN  FIGURE 
OF  KWAN-IN 
MING  DYNASTY 

(1368-1664) 
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|  TOLIDAY  suggestions 

As  promised  last  month,  we  offer 
herewith  a  variety  of  suggestions  for  Holi- 
day  gifts  of  an  artistic  nature,  some  prac¬ 
tical,  others  merely  ornamental.  To  any 
of  our  readers  who  through  inaccessibility 
to  the  shopping  centres,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  may  care  to  accept  our  suggestions, 
we  will  gladly  supply,  without  charge,  in¬ 
formation  as  to  where  any  of  these  objects 
may  be  obtained;  or,  if  preferred,  we  will 
ourselves  attend  to  the  purchase  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  desired  articles  for  our  readers 
upon  receipt  of  the  price  and  the  necessary 
charges  for  transportation. 
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This  small  desk  lamp,  6^4  inches  high, 
in  pure  bronze,  is  not  only  unusually  at¬ 
tractive,  but  practical  as  well.  It  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  writing  table, 
excluding  the  glare  from  the  eyes  and 
lighting  up  a  sufficient  area  for  any  ordi¬ 
nary  purpose.  Price  $19.00.  |**j 


This  hat-pin  holder  consisting  of  Dres¬ 
den  figure  writh  dress  of  silk  in  either  old 
rose,  blue  or  yellow,  $5.00. 
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Plates 


LUCIEN  PISSARRO 

Oil  Painting 

Rye  from  Cad  boro  Hill:  Sunset 
Frontispiece 

LUCIEN  PISSARRO 

Oil  Painting 

View  from  the  Hill:  Fishpond 
Facing  page  60 

HAROLD  and  PIIOEBE  STABLER 

Glazed  Stoneware  Group 
Facing  page  74 

PILADE  BERTIERI 

Oil  Painting 

L’Enfant  a  la  Bonbonne 

Facing  page  80 

N.  H.  J.  BAIRD,  R.O.I 

Water  Colour 
At  Whimple,  Devon 
Facing  page  88 

G.  P.  HUTCHINSON 
Memorial  Panel  in  Opus  Sectile 
(Executed  by  James  Powell  &  Sons) 

Facing  page  92 
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ON  LXHIBITION  DURING  JANUARY 


WHISTLER’S 

CELEBRATED  PAINTING 

“Tke  White  Girl” 


From  the  Collection  of 

THOMAS  WAY,  Esq.,  of  LONDON 

The  artist  described  this,  together  with  “Tke 
Painter’s  Mother, ”  “Thomas  Carlyle”  and  “Miss 
Alexander,”  as  one  of  the  important  works  in 
the  Pall  Mall  exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  1874. 
Shown  also  at  the  exhibition  of  Fair  Women, 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  1910. 


AT 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR’S 

ART  GALLERIES 

260  Fifth  Avenue,  near  29th  Street,  New  York 


Copyrighted 


Rarely  does  one  find  a  more  charming 
use  of  bronze  than  the  exquisite  table 
fountain  shown  herewith.  A  bewitching 
nymph-like  creature  lightly  poised  on  the 
rocks  is  tantalizing  herself  with  the  deli¬ 
cious  fear  of  touching  the  cold  water  with 
her  outstretched  foot.  The  sculptor  has 
aptly  called  her  Timidity. 

The  photographs  are  taken  from  the 
plaster  model,  but  the  complete  figure  is 
cast  in  pure  solid  bronze.  The  figure  on 
the  rocks  is  a  delightful  art  object  in  it¬ 
self,  but  infinitely  more  so  in  the  sphere 
for  which  it  is  intended,  as  the  centre 
figure  of  a  dining  table.  The  fountain 
requires  no  water  connection,  but  is  self- 
contained  and  streams  are  made  to  pour 
from  the  mouths  of  the  dolphins  by  the 
operation  of  an  electric  motor  concealed 
beneath  the  basin,  which  requires  merely 
to  be  attached  to  any  lamp  socket. 

The  proportions  of  the  figure  to  the 
whole,  its  rhythmic  sense  of  action,  its 
fluidity  of  line  and  contour  from  every 
angle  and  its  winsomeness  of  expression 
appeal  directly  to  the  connoisseur  and  the 
layman  alike.  Flowers  may  be  used  in  the 
basin,  or  fern  dish,  with  additional  effect. 

The  figure  alone,  9 inches  in  height, 
costs  $85.00;  the  fern  dish  alone,  15 
inches  in  diameter,  $45.00;  both  together, 
fully  equipped  as  a  fountain  12 inches 
high,  with  motor  and  wiring,  $265.00. 


BUREAU  OF  ADVICE  ON  PAINTINGS 


We  receive  so  many  requests  for  advice 
regarding  the  purchase,  disposal,  genuine¬ 
ness,  etc.,  of  paintings  that  we  have  in¬ 
stituted  a  bureau  for  handling  these  questions  in  charge  of  Mr.  Raymond  Wyer,  whose  experience  with 
museums,  and  whose  reputation  as  critic  and  expert,  admirably  qualify  him  for  this  work.  Letters  addressed 
to  the  International  Studio  Bureau  of  Advice  will  receive  attention.  In  ordinary  cases  this  service  will  be 
free  to  our  subscribers,  but  where  expertizing  is  required  a  charge  will  necessarily  be  made. 


Arlington  Art  Galleries 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 

DURING  DECEMBER 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  SMALL  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 
BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

WOMEN  PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS 

Catalogues  mailed  upon  request 

274  MADISON  AVENUE,  between  39th  and  40th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 
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Frederick  Keppel^oq 

ETCHINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
MERYON 
HADEN.ZORN 
AND  OTHER 
MASTERS  ON 
EXHIBITION  IN 
OUR  GALLERIES 

4Ea$T  39= SlNEWYORK 
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FOSTER’S  FRAMES 

for  Pictures  and  Mirrors 


Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of 
25  cents  (stamps  accepted),  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  first  purchase  of 
$2.00  or  over  in  value. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  Park  Square  Boston,  Mass. 

Iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniw 


The  above  Pembrandt  Masterpiece 

A  Young  Warrior 

in  the  colors  of  the  original,  25x19,  #12.00;  suitably  framed,  #20.00. 
A  fine  gift  to  a  guardsman.  General  range  of  prices,  #1.50  to  #20.00. 
Also  Medici  Miniatures  at  25  and  50  cents;  mounted  and  framed, 
#1.50  to  #3.00. 

For  Gifts 

and  for  decoration  in  one’s  own  home  both  The  Copley  Prints 
and  The  Medici  Prints  are  of  the  highest  distinction.  Careful 
attention  to  appropriate  framing. 


The  Medici  Prints 

“  are  the  finest  of  all  reproductions  in  color;  their  perfection  is  little 
short  of  amazing,”  says  The  London  Times.  ‘‘For  most  practical 
purposes  they  are  replicas  of  the  original  paintings.” — Mr.  Holmes , 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

The  Copley  Prints 

are  masterpieces  of  American  art,  reproduced  in  rich  sepia  tone, 
some  in  color.  For  21  years  a  hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures. 
Of  our  Copley  Prints  of  the  Holy  Grail ,  Abbey  himself  said,  “  I 
could  not  wish  better.”  Winslow  Homer’s  great  work,  The  Gale  is 
one  of  our  latest  subjects. 

Your  Old  Family  Portraits 

reproduced  privately  in  the  Copley  Prints, —  heirloom  daguerreo¬ 
types,  old  faded  photographs,  tintypes,  etc., —  make  unique  gifts  to 
your  relatives  for  Christmas,  birthdays,  weddings. 


How  Obtained 

At  art  stores  or  sent  direct.  Illustrated  Copley  and  Medici 
Catalogues,  practically  handbooks  of  art,  are  25  cents  each,  50 
cents  for  both;  send  stamps.  From  them  select  prints  to  be  sent  to 
you  prepaid  on  approval. 


For  either  or  both  series,  address  either 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 

or  the  new  American  Branch  of 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  186  Harcourt  Street,  BOSTON 

Salesroom:  Pierce  Bldg.,  opp.  Public  Library 
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Patio  of  The  Print  Rooms 


PRESENT 

EXHIBITIONS 

of 

Old  Engravings 
Fine  Etchings 
Bronzes,  Paintings 

Water  Colors  by  LEON  BAKST 
Bronzes  by  PAUL  MANSHIP 

Durer,  Rembrandt,  Whistler,  Zu 
loaga,  Zorn,  Cameron,  Meryon, 
Courbet,  Israels,  Legros 


HILL  TOLERTON 

The  PRINT  ROOMS 


540  SUTTER  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wm 


nits 


Exclusive  copyrighted  designs.  Beautiful  repro¬ 
ductions  of  this  noted  artist’s  pictures  in  the 
original  colors.  16x24  inches.  Masterpieces  of 
architectural  illustration  and  symphonies  of 
color  tone.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  art  lovers 
and  students.  Suitable  for  libraries,  schools  and 
colleges.  Ask  your  art  dealer  to  show  them. 
Catalogue  on  request. 

WM.  T.  SHEPHERD 

Gen.  Sales  Agent  Evanston,  Illinois 


ARDSLEY  STUDIOS 

1 10  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ART 
SUITABLE  FOR  GIFTS 

OPEN  THROUGHOUT  DECEMBER 


®fje  xim11’  Centurp  #allerp 
of  €>lb  jflasters 

High-Class  Paintings 

23a  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  W. 


JAPANESE 

PRINTS  POST  CARDS 

BOOKS  CALENDARS 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

H.W.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ARE  YOUR  PICTURES  SUFFERING? 

How  many  years  since  an  expert  has  examined  them? 

It  is  the  rule  for  owners  of  pictures  to  neglect  them  until  their  condition  is  so  bad  that  the  expense  of 
their  restoration  is  many  times  as  great  as  if  they  had  received  proper  care.  We  give  especial  attention 
to  restoration,  framing  and  regilding  and  the  quality  of  our  work  is  unsurpassed. 

Our  Carrig-Rohane  Shop,  headed  by  Mr.  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  unquestionably  America’s  most 
original  and  artistic  designer  of  frames,  has  been  the  leading  influence  in  the  development  of  taste  in 
framing  for  the  last  dozen  years. 

R.  C.  &  N.  M.  VOSE,  Paintings,  394  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 


The 

DANIEL 

GALLERY 


Paintings  by 


Belen 

Mamgault 

Coleman 

Marin 

Demuth 

Miller 

Dickinson 

Myers 

Fisk 

Needham 

Glackens 

Nordfeldt 

Halpert 

Pendleton 

Hartley 

Prendergast 

Kent 

Ray 

Kuehne 

Schumacher 

Lawson 

AY  alko  witz 

Lever 

Wortman 

Mager 

Zorach 

2  West  47th  Street 
New  York  City 


An  opportune  Christmas  suggestion. 
The  restoring  and  copying  of 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

silhouettes  or  other  old  family 
pictures,  with  modem  finish  and 
appropriate  framing.  Wonderful 
results  from  seemingly  impossible 
material. 

THE  BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

435  Fifth  Ave.,  at  39th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


“The  Troubled  Pup”  is  a  particularly 
appealing  subject  for  a  door-stop  and  is 
available  in  a  bronze  coating  over  a  heavy 
and  serviceable  core.  Dimensions,  io  x  6 
inches.  Price  $9.00. 


The  graceful  flower  bowl  shown  here¬ 
with  may  be  had  in  either  blue  or  purple 
glass,  eight  inches  in  diameter;  price,  in¬ 
cluding  teakwood  stand,  $6.00. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  FASCINATION 
OF  PRINT-COLLECTING? 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  engrossing  of  the  many  forms 
of  the  almost  universal  desire  to  “collect”  something. 
Its  pursuit,  aside  from  the  unusual  pleasure  it  gives,  is 
informing  to  a  marked  degree.  While  it  appeals  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  person  of  cultivated  taste,  its  charm  is 
felt  by  all  who  respond  to  beauty.  To  these  it  offers 
unbounded  opportunity  for  study  and  enjoyment  as 
their  knowledge  of  prints  and  artists  increases  and 
their  appreciation  of  fine  work  deepens. 

Such  an  avocation  is  an  inspiration  in  its  broadening 
effect,  intellectually  and  artistically.  Discerning  the 
fine  points  of  a  print  becomes  as  thrilling  to  the  discov¬ 
erer  as  original  research  in  any  hitherto  unknown  field, 
and  always  the  character  is  developing  its  finest  in¬ 
stincts  in  the  appreciation  of  art  and  beauty. 

The  Print-Collector's  Quarterly 

contains  in  every  number  sketches,  reproductions  of 
famous  prints,  and  information  regarding  them  and 
their  makers  that  is  invaluable  to  experts  and  begin¬ 
ners,  and  that  will  open  up  a  new  world  of  delight  to 
those  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  fascination  of  prints. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


Published  for 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston,  Mass. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4  Park  St.,  Boston  16  East  40th  St.,  New  York 


Edited  by 

FitzRoy  Carrington,  M.A. 


day-ILLUMINATION  night 

DESIGNED  BY  FRINK 


PRACTICALLY  the  same  effect  is  obtained  by  Day  or 
Night.  The  Artificial  light  comes  from  the  same 
direction  as  the  daylight.  There  is  no  glare  on  the  pic¬ 
tures  when  viewed  from  any  position.  The  intensity  in 
the  central  part  of  the  room  is  6o  per  cent,  less  than  on 
the  picture  space,  leaving  the  eye  keen  for  detail  and  color 
values.  The  size  of  this  room  is  28  x  44  feet.  The  glass 
area  of  ceiling  is  only  560  square  feet.  We  believe  this  to 
be  the  best  lighted  gallery  in  the  world. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 

I.  P.  FRINK 

24th  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  New  York 


GOUPIL  C&  CO. 

of  Paris 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

Water  Colors,  Bronzes,  Etchings, 
Engravings,  Art  Books,  etc. 

Rookwood  Pottery  Artistic  Framing 

58  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

NEWCOMB-MACKUN  CO. 

ORIGINATORS,  DESIGNERS  and  MAKERS  OF 

FINE  PICTURE  FRAMES 

SALESROOM:  233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
FACTORY :  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 

RARE,  DISTINCTIVE  AND  ARTISTIC  SPANISH 
ITALIAN,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PERIOD 
FRAMES  BEAUTIFULLY  TONED  AND  FINISHED 

Lowett  Price •  Guaranteed 

Catalogues  sent  to  Artists  and  Dealers 

EXHIBITION  FRAMES  A  SPECIALTY 
Exclusive  STANFORD  WHITE  Designs 
Established  Forty  Years 


SKETCHES 


IN  POETRY,  PROSE,  PAINT  AND  PENCIL 

Text  by  Illustrations  by 

JAMES  H.  WORTHINGTON  ROBERT  P.  BAKER 

(Edition  Limited  to  300  Signed  and  Numbered  Copies) 
Quarto.  Boards.  $15.00  net, 

Mr.  Worthington’s  poetry  is  rich  in  imagery  and  his  prose 
contains  many  original  and  startling  points  of  view  poetically 
expressed.  Robert  P.  Baker,  an  English  artist,  has  made 
the  illustrations,  eighteen  of  which  are  in  red  crayon  and 
reproduced  by  the  photogravure  process,  and  fourare  water- 
colors  reproduced  by  the  four-color  process.  The  book  will 
have  an  especial  appeal  to  collectors  of  handsome  and 
unique  volumes. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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ART  INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK 


The  Art  Students’  League  NEWJORK 


Special  afternoon  classes  in  Etching  in  Black  and  White  and  Color — Voitech  Preissig.  Water 
Color  Painting — Jane  Peterson.  Modeling— Robert  Aitken.  Students  enter  at  any  time 

Art  Students’  League  of  New  York,  215  West  57th  Street 

General  catalogue  on  application 


PORTRAIT 

Robert  Henri 
Frank  Vincent  Du 
Mond 

Dimitri  Romanoffsky 

LIFE 

F.  Luis  Mora 
Frank  Vincent  Du 
Mond 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

LBCOMPOSITION 

Harvey  Dunn 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

ANATOMY 

George  B.  Bridgman 


LIFE 

Frank  Vincent'Du 
Mond 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
F.  Luis  Mora 
George  B.  Bridgman 
Edward  Dufner 

ANTIQUE] 

George  B.  Bridgman 
Hans  Peter  Hansen] 

ILLUSTRATION 

Thomas  Fogarty 
Charles  Chapman 
John  Sloan 


MODERN  ART  SCHOOL 

Painting,  Sculpture,  Interior  Decoration,  Commercial  Art,  Mural  Decoration,  Design, 
Pottery  Batik,  Metal  Work,  Illustration,  Embroidery.  Classes  day  and  evening.  A 
school  that  gives  complete  liberty  to  its  students  in  working  out  individual  ideals. 
Limited  classes.  Personal  attention.  The  only  modern  center  in  America. 

Send  for  catalog.  72  WASHINGTON  SQ.  SO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone,  Spring  2498 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Applied  Design.  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
smithing,  Life,  Portrait, Composition, Costume  Illustra¬ 
tion.  Commercial  Design,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting. 

Architecture-  -Two-and-Three-Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 

30  Rooms;  45  Instructors;  30th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY,  Director 


The  Clarence  H.  White 
School  of  Photography 

Special  Midwinter  Session:  January  22  to  March  3 

Instruction  in  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Photography 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS  MR.  WHITE 

230  East  11th  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  for  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book-Cover  Designing; 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Conven¬ 
tionalization,  Architec¬ 
ture.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux- Arts  Architects. 
Antique,  Life  and  Cot- 
tume  Classes. 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


The  French  School  of  Fashion 
Illustrating  and  Poster  Designing 

gives  individual  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
the  commercial  arts,  and  fits  pupils  for  positions. 
Day  and  Evening  Classes.  Correspondence  course 
if  desired.  Write  for  particulars. 

MISS  M.  WEIDENMAN,  Director 
127  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Four-year  course  in  Painting  leading  to  the  degree 
of  B.  P.  Three-year  certificate  course  in  Design. 
Special  course  in  Illustration.  Prizes;  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  entitling  holder  to  a  year’s  study  abroad. 
Special  students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  bulle¬ 
tin  and  information  address  Registrar,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under 
Trained  Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
Costume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions, 
Anatomy,  Decorative  Design.  Oil,  Water  Color 
and  Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving.MetalWork, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making.  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 
Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue 
EMIL1E  C.  ADAMS  Director 


The  gate-leg  table  in  black  lacquer,  dec¬ 
orated  with  Chinese  design  in  gold,  stands 
36 yi  inches  in  height.  The  top  with  leaves 
opened  measures  34  x  30  inches;  folded, 
30x^12  inches.  Price  $45.00. 


THE  SAME  TABLE  FOLDED 

Rookwood  Pottery  in  its  various  forms, 
styles  and  colours,  makes  very  attractive 
gifts.  One  of  its  greatest  charms  for  this 
purpose  is  the  fact  that  it  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  purse.  Charming 
pieces  may  be  bought  for  as  low  a  price 
as  $1.00,  and  from  that  point  up  through 
a  remarkable  variety,  not  only  of  prices, 
but  of  shapes,  colours,  finishes  and  de¬ 


signs.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  of  a  solid 
colour  in  some  soft  pastel  tint  of  blue,  red, 
yellow,  etc.,  frequently  shaded;  others 
have  designs  of  various  kinds  moulded  into 
the  pottery,  while  still  others  have  decor¬ 
ations  of  flowers,  landscapes,  seascapes, 
etc.,  applied  in  natural  colours.  The  illus¬ 
tration  herewith,  unavoidably  small,  gives 
an  idea,  though  a  quite  inadequate  one,  of 
the  multitude  of  forms  and  styles  in  which 
this  fine  pottery  is  to  be  had. 
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In  connection  with  our  announcement  of 
this  department  last  month,  we  repro¬ 
duced  what  seemed  to  us  an  ideal  gift, 
particularly  for  a  member  of  one’s  family, 
or  a  very  dear  friend.  It  has  since  come 
to  our  knowledge  that  through  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  placing,  this  suggestion  was  erro¬ 
neously  thought  to  be  part  of,  or  to  have 
some  connection  with,  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  alongside,  and  for  this 
reason  we  are  glad  to  repeat  the  sugges¬ 


tion  herewith.  The  illustration  shows  a 
charming  bas-relief  portrait  in  bronze,  of 
high  artistic  quality,  made  by  an  artist  of 
note.  The  model  for  such  a  portrait  is 
made  either  from  life  or  from  a  photograph, 
preferably  a  profile,  and  subsequently  cast 
in  bronze,  the  one  here  shown  being  of  a 
rich  refined  golden  tone.  The  result  is  a 
portrait  of  vastly  greater  artistic,  as  well 
as  intrinsic,  worth  than  a  photograph  and 
of  far  more  lasting  quality  than  a  plaster 
relief  or  even  a  portrait  in  marble.  The 
size  of  the  example  here  pictured  is  four 
by  six  inches,  and  the  price  $150.00  for 
the  original  and  $50.00  each  for  replicas. 
Larger  sizes  naturally  command  higher 
prices. 


Squirrel  door-stop  of  metal,  painted  in 
natural  colour,  14  inches  high,  $3.00. 


NEW  YORK  (Continued) 


Instruction  Based  on  Artistic  Principles  and  Practice 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President 


Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Designing — for 
House,  Public  Buildings  and  Stage.  Drawing, 
Poster  Advertising,  Decorative  Painting, 
Illustration  and  Metal.  Send  for  catalog  to 

SUSAN  F.  B1SSELL,  Sec’y,  2239  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions 


uftliBiTivn  vf  ART 

R5  flPP£itbTO  THE  CfflCb 


LESSONS  IN  OLD  ITALIAN 

ILLUMINATION  ON  PARCHMENT 

Poems,  manuscripts  and  books  illuminated  to  order. 
Exclusively  high-class  work. 

C.  SCAPECCHI,  77  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 
of  CINCINNATI 

Founded  in  1869  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamental  re¬ 
quirements  for  real  success  in  any 
career  in  Art.  Among  its  former 
students  are  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  painters,  sculptors, 
decorators,  designers  and  lithog¬ 
raphers.  Adjacent  to  the  Academy 
is  the  Art  Museum. 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  H.  H.  Wessel 
J.  R.  Hopkins  Wm.  H.  Fry 
AND  OTHERS 

49th  Year— Sept.  26  1 91 6  .to  IVIay25, 191 7 

FOR  CATALOG  ADDRESS 

J.  H.  GEST,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 

ST.LOOIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Drawing,  Ceramic 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts.  Composition, 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 

For  full  information  and  free 
Illustrated  handbook  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
Sklnker  Road  and  Undell  Boulevard 
St.  Louts.  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston,  Massachusetts  41st  year  began  Oct.  2ad 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Frank  W.  Ben¬ 
son,  Philip  L.  Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P. 
Thompson,  R.  McLellan.  Modeling — B.  L.  Pratt. 
Design — H.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Clark,  G.  J.  Hunt,  Miss 
A.  J.  Morse,  Miss  M.  C.  Sears.  Prizes,  Scholarships 
and  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  circular,  address 
ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 


SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN 

Courses  in  Interior  Decorating,  Design  and  Crafts, 
Mr.  G.  Howard  Walker,  Critic  and  Instructor.  For 
circular  address  Miss  KATHERINE  B.  CHILD,  Director. 
126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
In  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Spedal  provision  for  classes  in  Plustration.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design.  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


INDIANA 


™E  JOHN  HERRON 
ART  INSTITUTE 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


Oct.  2,  1916 — Sixteenth  Year — June  2,  1917 


DRAWING  —  PAINTING— DESIGN— NORMAL  ART 

Practical,  fundamental  instruction,  with  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  museum  and  library. 
Diplomas  given.  For  catalog,  address  Dept.  A. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Director 


FOREIGN 


BERMUDA  CLASS 

OF  THE 

CAPE  COD  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Will  be  conducted  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  under  the  instruction  of 

CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 
EIGHT-WEEK  SESSION  BEGINNING  FEBRUARY  5th,  1917 

For  information,  address  until  January  1st,  1917, 

HARRY  N.  CAMPBELL,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

After  this  date,  Warwick  East,  Bermuda 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


FACULTY 
PAINTING 
Sergeant  Kendall 
DRAWING 
Edwin  C.  Taylor 
G.  H.  Langzettel 

SCULPTURE 
Lee  O.  Lawrie 
ARCHITECTURE 
Everett  V.  Meeks 
Franklin  J.  Walls 
A.  Kingsley  Porter 

ANATOMY 
Raynham  Townshend 
M.D. 


DEGREE 

The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(B.F.A.)  is  awarded  for 
advanced  work  of  dis¬ 
tinction. 

FELLOWSHIP 

The  Winchester  Fel¬ 
lowship  for  one  year’s 
study  of  Art  in  Europe. 
The  English  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  study  of  art 
and  travel  in  Europe 
during  the  summer  va¬ 
cation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually. 


Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


CALIFORNIA 


MINNESOTA 


Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Art 

Pasadena,  California 
Winter  Term  opens  October  2nd,  1916 
Regular  Criticisms  by 

RICHARD  MILLER 

Commodious  and  well-equipped  studios.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  painting  from  the  model  out-of- 
doors.  Delightful  winter  climate.  Picturesque 
surroundings.  Boarding  accommodations 
reasonable. 

Membership  in  all  classes  strictly  limited. 
No  advance  in  regular  tuition  fees. 

Send  for  illustrated  prospectus  and  apply  for 
membership  immediately  to 

C.  P.  TOWNSLEY,  Director 


6th  and  Alvarado  ii SCHOOL  OF  Hill  AND  design 


The  Minneapolis  School  of  Art 

Fine  and  Applied  A  rts,Day  and  Night  Classes 
FALL  TERM  BEGINS  OCTOBER  2,  1916 
in  the  New  Julia  Morrison  Memorial  Building 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 
C.  F.  RAMSEY,  Director 
211  East  24th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


MICHIGAN 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life;  Illustration; 
Composition.  Limited  student’s  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 
Fine  Arts  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


Elementary  and  Advanced  Courses 
Fine  Arts,  Commercial  Design  and  Interior 
Decoration.  Expert  Instruction 
Scientific  Color  Explained  and  Demonstrated 

Est.  Inc.  1887  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


COLLEGEo/FINEARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 

LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Ideal  in  every  particular 

W.  L  JUDSON,  Dean,  26#  S.  Ave.  66,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


FALL  TERM  BEGINS  AUGUST  7,  1916 


CAL  FORMA  SCHODI vARIS-'CRAFTS 

BERKELEY,  CALI  FQRMIA 
Arts.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  Applied 
and  Commercial  Design,  Interior  Decora  ting,  Iflusl  rating, 

Portrait^  Drawing  and  Modeling  from  life-.  Composition. 

Crafts  Metal  -Work  and  Jewelry,  Wndwork;  Basketry 
Tooled  Leather,  Weaving,  and  Pottery. 

INDUSTRIAL  NORMAL  FINE  ARTS  COUKSIS 

r  FALL  gpmno  and  SUMMER  SESSIONS  , - ^ 

■  •  •  FREDERICK  H.  MEYER. Director 

A  superior  MiY.noim  rrmioDS  m  compute  equipment 


STATE-ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 


BE  M  ART! 


s  We  can  teach  you 

1  /  /  X  DRAWING 


I 


'  Our  18 
years  of  success- 
. _ _  _  ful teaching  prove 

.  JtM  our  ability. 

1  XjB  10  Courses  in  Com- 
L  mercial  and  Illus- 

trative  Drawing* 

Br  Endorsed  by  high 

™  art  authorities. 

Students  trained  by  members  of 
our  Faculty  are  tilling  high-salaried 
positions.  Artist’s  Outfit  FKEE 
to  Enrolled  Students. 

Fully  Equipped  Residence  School. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book. 

$CHGDEFAmiEP  AKT 

AftM'nPAwBLPQ.No.  49  BATTLE ChEEK  MICH 


Yearbook 

FREE  you  I 


THE  ISSUE  OF  MARCH,  1917, 
WILL  BE  THE 

?0th  Anniversary  Number 

OF 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


These  charming  boxes  make  highly  de¬ 
sirable  Holiday  gifts  and  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  either  man  or  woman.  They 
are  made  in  forms  suitable  for  gloves, 
jewels,  trinkets,  cigarettes,  etc.  They  are 
covered  with  Chinese  embroidery  in  the 
exquisite  tints  and  designs  for  which  that 
work  is  famous.  Some  of  them  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  lid  in  the  form  of  a  decorative 
pagoda  top  with  the  edges  extending  over 
the  box. 


This  glove  box  is  of  light-blue  satin,  em¬ 
broidered  with  (lowers,  foliage,  butterflies, 
etc.,  in  shades  of  green,  blue,  and  gold 
thread.  The  handle  is  a  carved  amethyst. 
Price,  $27.50. 


This  box,  covered  in  ivory-white  satin, 
with  a  design  very  delicately  embroidered 
in  Pekin  seed  knots  in  shades  of  rose,  green, 
blue,  etc.,  with  a  handle  of  white  jade, 
carved  in  the  form  of  a  basket,  costs 
$35-00. 


An  ink-stand  adorned  with  a  figure 
representing  “Truth”  makes  an  artistic 
gift  for  a  literary  person,  or  a  suitable 
object  for  any  library  desk.  It  comes  in 
Armor  bronze,  height  and  width  each  8^ 
inches,  depth  10 J4  inches.  The  price  in. 
either  Verde,  statuary,  chameleon  or  old- 
gold  finish  is  $12.00;  in  the  very  attractive 
polychrome  finish,  $17.00. 
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Reproductions  in  colour,  or  photographic 
prints  of  celebrated  masterpieces  of  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  or  other  works  of  art  are 
always  welcome  gifts  for  the  lover  of  art. 
These  are  to  be  had  in  an  endless  variety 
of  subjects,  styles  and  prices,  framed  or 
unframed.  We  should  be  willing  to  make 
selections  for  such  of  our  readers  as  might 
so  desire  at  any  specified  price.  It  would 
be  well  to  indicate,  if  possible,  the  par¬ 
ticular  taste  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
gift  is  intended. 


Copyrighted 


This  bronze  statuette,  The  Appeal  to 
the  Great  Spirit ,  by  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  may 
be  had  in  two  sizes:  one  21  inches  in 
length  and  about  the  same  in  height  at 
$250.00;  9  inches,  $75.00. 


This  charmingly  simple  lamp  is  of  Jap¬ 
anese  crackle  pottery  and  stands,  with 
shade,  29  inches  in  height.  The  shade  is 
formed  of  panels  of  soft  silk  in  a  delicate 
tint  set  in  a  frame  of  grey  cedar  of  the 
“Fuji”  shape.  Price,  complete,  wired  for 
electricity,  $31.00;  standard  or  shade  sepa¬ 
rately,  $22.00  and  $9.00  respectively. 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO,  ART  SCHOOL 


N.  H.  CARPENTER,  Business  Manager.  A  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  Drawing, 
Illustration,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Designing,  Normal  Instruction,  Architecture.  Day  and  evening 
classes.  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and  children.  Largest  and  most  completely  equipped  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  America.  Unequaled  environment  provided  for  students — the  Museum,  with  its  exhibits  of  per¬ 
manent  and  traveling  art  collections — -the  Ryerson  Library — the  Fullerton  Memorial  Hall — and  large 
studio  class  rooms — afford  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art.  Instruction  conducted  along  most 
advanced  lines.  School  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  write  to  T.  J.  KEANE,  Dean  of  the  School,  Dept.  P,  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 
The  New  Illustration, Cartooning, 
Dress  Originating.  Commercial 
and  Fashion  Drawings,  Normal 
Art,  Posters  and  Poster  Stamps, 
Interior  Decoration, Handicrafts. 
The  Modern  Drawing  and 
Color  Features  of  the  Paris 
Academies  and  the  Munich 
Kunstgewerbe  Schulen,  and 
all  related  as  nowhere  else 
to  the  art  needs  of  America. 

See  our  new  "Sunshine”  Painting  and  Illustrating  Classes 
— wonderful  daylight  effects,  day  or  night. 

Classes  now  in  session.  Students  accepted  any 
time  there  is  a  vacancy. 

Carl  Maxwell  Newman.  Registrar 
81  EAST  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO 


Chicago  School 
of  Applied  and 

Normal  Art  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Decorative  De¬ 
sign,  Commercial  Design  and  Illustration,  Normal 
Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts.  Two-year  courses. 
Limited  membership,  personal  attention.  We  hav,.  a 
waiting  list.  Make  arrangements  for  entrance  early. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Secretary,  310-606  S 
Michigan  Avenue. 


OtlMERCIAL  ART 

Our  systematic  methods 
lead  to  direct  success.  Over 
20  years  of  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  We  guarantee  to  teach 
you  until  you  can  take  a  sal¬ 
aried  position  or  refund  your 
money.  We  are  the  only 
school  that  guarantees  Res¬ 
ident  School  instruction.  Practical  development  in 
Commercial  Illustration,  Lettering  and  Designing,  Modern 
Posters,  Fashions,  Photo-Retouching,  Resident  and  Home 
Study  Courses,  etc.  Students  may  enter  now. 

Write  for  further  information.  Commercial  Art  School, 
705-116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WORKERS 
IN  PRECIOUS 
METALS 

Sterling  Silver  Fine  Silver- 
Karat  Gold 

Y  ellow — Red — Green — White 
Silver  Solders  Gold  Solders 
Platinum 

In  sheet  or  wire  form 

CHARLES  S.  PLATT  CO. 
29-31  Gold  Street  New  York  City 
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The  War  Has 
Not  Affected  the  Import  of 

RemBrandt 

n  f  1 

Colors 


Made  in  Holland 


We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
studio  and  regular  sizes. 
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A  NEW  LEACOCK 

“THE”  FUN  BOOK  OF  1916 

Further  Foolishness 

SKETCHES  AND  SATIRES  ON 
THE  FOLLIES  OF  THE  DAY 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

Author  of  “ Moonbeams  from  the  Larger  Lunacy/9  ** Behind 
the  Beyond /*  **  Nonsense  Novels /*  etc. 

With  Striking  Jacket  in  Three  Colors.  Cloth,  i2mo. 
$1.25  net. 

Stephen  Leacock’s  seventh  volume  of  humorous 
stories  and  sketches  bids  fair  to  surpass  in  popularity 
all  of  its  predecessors.  It  deals  with  Peace,  War, 
Politics,  Literature,  Love — in  fact,  everything!  It 
contains  such  political  gems  as  “Germany  from 
Within  Out,”  “In  Merry  Mexico,”  “Abdul  Aziz 
Has  His,”  “Over  the  Grape  juice,”  etc.  Among 
the  further  foolishness,  the  “movie”  fan  will  enjoy 
“Madeline  of  the  Movies;  or,  Saving  a  Sinking 
Soul  from  Suffocating,”  and  “The  Call  of  the  Car¬ 
buretor,”  will  cure  any  case  of  “motor  madness.” 


JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


JAP-ART  BRUSHES 


BROADLY  PRACTICAL— for  any 
kind  of  Art  Work.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  them,  or  write  us  for 
booklet  No.  3,  showing  19  styles. 


MAGAZINE 

for  artists  and  art  students— 

Publishes  cash  art  as¬ 
signments,  articles  and 
lessons  on  Cartooning, 
Designing,  Illustrating, 
Lettering  and  Chalk- talking. 

Criticises  amateurs'  work.  Interesting, 
helpful,  artistic.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  10c  a  copy.  $1  a 
year.  Send  $1  NOW, stamps  or  bill, to 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD.  Editor 

Dept.  209  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SKETCHING 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Expression  in  the 
Pictorial  Representation  of  Common  Objects, 
Interiors,  Buildings  and  Landscapes 

By  DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON,  Instructor  in  Perspective 
Sketching  and  Color,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  scries  of  exercises  with  explanatory  text,  so  covering  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  as  directed  gives  the  power  to  draw  with  ease  and  intelli¬ 
gence  from  object,  memory  and  descriptions.  A  text-book  for  high,  normal 
and  technical  schools,  and  for  colleges.  A  book  of  reference  for  artists  and 
draughtsmen  and  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  illustrations.  Few  technical  terms  employed  and  all  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  Complete  working  index.  In  the  absence  of  a  teacher  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  be  gained  from  the  book  alone.  $3.00  per  copy. 

Address  orders  to  the  Sales  Department 
FRATT  INSTITUTE,  220  Ryerson  Street.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 

ETCHING  PRESSES  of  all 
sizes  and  styles  a  Specialty 

76  South  8th  Street  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PA8TE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC, 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
ure  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell¬ 
ing  inks  and  adhesive*  and 
adopt  the  Higgins’  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  eo 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  at). 

At  Dealers  Generally 


Chat.  M.  Hiffias&Co.,  Bin. 
271  Ninth  Strsst,  Bneklya.  N.  T. 

Brw nnh«n:  Gwio a *o;  L**»oa 
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The  illustration  shows  one  of  a  pair  of 
book-ends  in  a  particularly  simple  and 
artistic  design  by  Lillian  Baer.  The  size 
is  approximately  five  inches  square.  They 
are  cast  in  pure  bronze.  Price,  $48.00  per 
pair. 


The  admiration  of  the  Chinese  for  the 
bright  glint  and  softly  gliding  colour  of 
the  gold  fish  has  made  aquaria  an  institu¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  clear  glass  globes  used 
by  the  Celestials  for  this  purpose  is  here 
shown.  Its  only  exterior  ornamentation  is 
a  faceted  band  about  the  centre.  It  is  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  high, 
and  rests  upon  a  carved  teakwood  stand, 
ornamented  with  ju-i  sceptre-heads.  The 
price  of  the  globe  alone  is  $35.00;  of  the 
aquarium  complete,  with  fish,  pebbles, 
coral  and  aquatic  plants,  and  teakwood 
stand,  $50.00. 


STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  ^BOARDS 


Used  since 
’ way  back 


ARTIST  after  artist  has  learned  the  Strath¬ 
more  lesson  from  Experience — 

Strathmore  has  a  perfect  surface,  responsive  to 
every  stroke  of  pen,  brush,  pencil  or  crayon; 
free  of  nicks,  hairs,  oilspots,  curl,  mottles  or 
unevenness  of  any  kind  or  degree. 

Long  years  of  use  have  taught  them  that  Strathmore  may 
be  depended  upon  to  bear  up  under  washing  and  erasures, 
to  withstand  the  rigors  of  all  climates,  and  to  retain  its 
whiteness  for  years,  whether  filed  or  framed. 

There  are  many  Strathmores — a  surface  and  a  weight  to 
suit  every  type  of  work. 

Your  regular  Artists’  Supplies  shop  can  supply  you — or  write 
us  for  the  names  of  the  nearest  shops  that  handle  Strathmore. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

Mrttmeagiie.,  Mass.U.  S.  A 


ARTISTS’  BLOUSES 


BUTTON  FRONT 


$9.00  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
State  Height  and  Weight 
E.  FALKENHAINER,  25  West  42d  Street,  NEW  TORE 


THE  LEADING  AIT  MATERIAL  SHOP  IN  NEW  TOR* 
Everything  needed  by  the  up-to-date  Artist 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

327  Fifth  Ave.  (below  33rd  St.)  New  Yor 


This  breakfast  set  of  fifteen  pieces,  dec¬ 
orated  with  blue  line  borders  and  bright 
flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  etc.,  in  natural 
colours,  red  predominating,  costs  $12.50, 
including  white  enamel  tray. 
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The  Things  You 
ff^ork  TVith 

Water  colors,  oil  paintings,  china  deco¬ 
rating,  architectural  drawing  or  sketches, 
all  the  accessories  you  require  will  be 
found  at  Macy’s  at  prices  appreciably 
lower  than  elsewhere. 

Oil  andWater  Color  Paints  in  all  the  standard  makes. 

Brushes  for  all  kinds  of  work— bristles,  red 
sables  and  camel’s  hair. 

Mineral  Colors,  Gold  and  other  requisites  for 
China  Decoration. 

Drawing  Supplies  for  Pen  and  Ink  or  Charcoal 
Work — also  for  Architectural  Drawing. 

Modeling  Clay  and  Tools 

Canvas,  all  surfaces  and  widths,  by  yard! or 
roll — Water  Color  Papers — Pen  and  Ink  Illus¬ 
tration  Boards. 

Also  Kindergarten  Supplies,  including  edu¬ 
cational  toys,  chairs  and  tables. 

Easels,  Drawing  Tables  and  Studies.  Artists’ 
Smocks  for  Men  and  Women  in  several  styles. 
Artists’  Supply  Department — Fifth  Floor 
Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 


HERALD  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Maratta  Oil  Colors 

Dear  Maratta:  I  have  for  four  years  been  an  enthusiastic 
worker  with  your  paint.  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  let 
artists  know  about  them.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  every  one  has  not  jumped  at  the  chance  of  using  the  most 
direct  and  scientific  instrument  which  has  ever  been  placed  on  the 
market  for  the  use  of  the  artist. 

,  Yours  truly,  GEORGE  BELLOWS. 

New  York  City,  March  4,  1913. 

The  MARA  I  I  A  PIGMENTS  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  art  of  painting  that  the  violin  or  piano  bears  to 
the  art  of  music:  a  scientifically  adjusted  instrument 
with  which  painters  may  express — with  knowledge  and 
reason  their  art  and  ideas.  An  illustrated  circular 
showing  the  perfect  analogy  between  colors  and  sounds 
for  a  two-cent  stamp  and  addressed  envelope. 

Colors  and  information  may  be  obtained  direct  or 
through  your  dealer. 


A.  BIELENBERG  COMPANY 

67-69  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
IMPORTERS  OF 

Mussini,  Decorative,  Rubens,  Oxford, 
Diisseldorfer  Oil  Colors,  Horadam 
Moist  Water  Colors;  TEMPERA  and 
Gouache  Colors 

Apply  for  New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 


RUBENS  BRUSHES,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
CANVAS  FOR  OIL  AND  TEMPERA 

TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

In  widths  of  from  50  to  150  inches 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepaied  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 

Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists’ 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


F.W.Devoe  &  C.T.  Raynolds  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Kansas  City  New  Orleans 


Winsor  &  Newton,  Inc. 

STUDIO  SIZE 
OIL  COLORS 

Series  A — Price  $  .30  Each 
Series  B — Price  .60  Each 
Series  C — Price  .80  Each 
Series  D — Price  1.30  Each 
Series  E — Price  1.60  Each 
Series  F — Price  2.75  Each 

Combination  Painting  Board 

(Charpas)  for  Oil  Paint — Water  Color 

Pastel,  Charcoal,  Chalk  or  Pencil 

Can  be  fixed  by  steam,  being  held  in  front  of  a 
steaming  kettle 

Owlalin  (Bell’s  Medium) 

For  Cleaning  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings 

and 

Papoma 

A  Medium  for  Oil  Painting 


Send  Five  Cents  for  Catalogue 

New  York  Office,  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Putting  Vigor 

8  on  to  Paper 

John  Constable 

J776  ■  18 37 

That  was  Constable’s  forte — a  robustness  of 
style  that  bespoke  his  strong  sense  of  light 
and  shade.  A  bold  brush  he  used,  a  bold 
stroke  and  bold  color  —  a  severe  test  indeed 
for  any  drawing  surface.  But  his  surfaces 
stood  the  test  well  —  he  was  a  user  of 

Fibres  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  amount  of 
wetting  — sizing  so  perfect  that  every  color  shade  is  re¬ 
tained  in  its  original  purity  and  brilliance  —  Turner, 

Whistler  and  Constable  all  chose  well  when  they  selec¬ 
ted  “Whatman.” 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  get  these  same 
papers  today?  Yok  cun— insist  on  genuine 
hand-made  Whatman  at  your  dealer’s. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

120  Liberty  Street  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Representatives  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
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This  superb  life-like  bronze  group  Lion 
and  Lioness  by  Anna  Vaughan  Hyatt, 
36  x  1 1  inches,  costs  $200.00. 


This  ingratiating  little  person  has  just 
arrived  from  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
and  is  one  year  and  six  months  old.  His 
name  is  Hakata,  although  many  call  him 
“Sweetie.”  He  is  wonderfully  good- 
natured,  always  pleasant  to  guests,  makes 
friends  very  quickly  and,  being  naturally 
affectionate,  is  most  anxious  to  be  adopted 
by  someone  who  loves  him.  As  he  sits 
playing  on  his  silken  cushion  he  is  15 
inches  in  height.  He  will  bring  cheer  to 
any  home  for  the  sum  of  $15.00.  He  does 
not  insist  upon  having  his  own  cushion, 
but  will  take  one  with  him,  if  desired,  for 
an  additional  $5.00. 


“Ye  Bookworm”  makes  an  odd,  appro¬ 
priate  pair  of  book  ends,  designed  by  F. 
G.  Plant.  They  are  of  solid,  lasting  ma¬ 
terial,  finished  with  a  coating  of  pure 
bronze.  Height  is  7  inches,  width  4^, 
depth  5 yA.  They  may  be  had  in  a  choice 
of  several  finishes  at  $10.00  per  pair. 

Note  —  In  ordering  any  of  the  foregoing 
items  through  us,  it  will  greatly  facilitate 
matters  if  certified  checks  are  sent,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  John  Lane  Company.  They 
should  cover  the  cost  of  the  desired  article 
plus  a  reasonable  charge  for  shipping. 
Any  balance  remaining  will  be  refunded. 


VOLUME  59 

THE  INTERNATION AL  STUDIO 

(July  to  October,  1916) 

Bound  in  doth,  $3.00  net;  postage  15  cents 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

suitable  for  copying  in  oils,  and  water  colors  for  China 
and  other  decorative  work.  Illustrated  catalogue,  with 
premiums  and  discounts,  showing  flower,  fruit,  figure, 
landscape,  -animal  studies,  etc.  30c.  Only  one  and  two- 
cent  stamps  accepted .  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

Agent,  M.  G.  PRICE,  359  West  118th  Street,  New  York 


The  Ideal  Working  Surface 

— the  illustrating  board  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
most  particular.  A  perfect  surface  made  after  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  by  a  leading  manufacturer  of  illustrating  board. 

ARTIST  ILLUSTRATING  BOARDS 

are  made  for  pen,  pencil,  wash  work  and  water  colors.  These 
boards  stand  extremely  hard  erasure  without  effecting  the  sur¬ 
face  in  the  least.  Artist  Illustrated  Boards  are  made  in  two 
finishes — Cold  Press  and  Hot  Press,  and  in  two  thicknesses — 
Heavy  Weight  and  Extra  Heavy  Weight.  Sizes  20x30  and  30x40. 

HURLOCK  BROS.  COMPANY 
3436-38  Market  Street 
3435-37-39  Ludlow  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Free  samples  mailed  upon  request 
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^  gift  of  gorham  Silverware 

This  Christmas  is  in  itself  a  Recipe  for  lfappiness 

TJAPPINESS  GOES  OUT  FROM  THE  HEART  BEFORE 
IT  COMES  IN  *  IT  NEVER  BY  ANY  CHANCE 
'STAYS  AT  HOME  «  YOU  CAN  HARVEST  IT  FOR  THE 
COMMON  GOOD,  BUT  YOU  CANNOT  STORE  IT  FOR 
YOUR  SOLE  INDIVIDUAL  USE  (  YOU  CAN  LEND  IT 
BUT  YOU  CANNOT  BORROW  IT,  YOU  CAN  EARN  IT 
BUT  YOU  CANNOT  BUY  IT,  YOU  CAN  SPEND  IT 
BUT  YOU  CANNOT  ACCUMULATE  IT  r  A  MAN  MUST 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  STOCK  OF  HUMAN  JOYS  BE¬ 
FORE  HE  CAN  PARTICIPATE  IN  ITS  PROFITS  f  TO 
SEEK  HAPPINESS  WITHOUT  GIVING  IT  IS  A  FUTILE 
QUEST,  AND  ALL  OUR  LONGINGS  FOR  WHAT  WE 
HAVE  NOT  LEARNED  TO  GIVE  TO  OTHERS  ARE  AS 
EMPTY  BOTTLES  IN  THE  WINE  CELLAR  OF  THE 
SOUL  HAPPINESS  REALLY  NEVER  WAS  ANY 
GOOD  IN  THIS  WORLD  BUT  TO  GIVE  AWAY  t-»r 

Supreme  among  Christmas 
Sifts  is  a  piece  of  Silver-  If 

ware  trade  marked - 

Sold  by  leading  jewelers  everywhere. 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  ©  Goldsmiths 

NEW  YORK 

Works  —  Providence  and  New  York 
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“RYE  FROM  CADBORO  HILL:  SUNSET.” 
OIL  PAINTING  BY  LUCIEN  PISSARRO. 


VOL.  LX.  No.  238 


MARCELLE  SOUTY 


Copyright  1916,  by  John  Lane  Company 
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BY  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 


IGNACIO  ZULOAGA  BY  JOHN 
S.  SARGENT— 

IGNACIO  ZULOAGA’S  EX¬ 
HIBITION 

BY  RAYMOND  WYER 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Ignacio  Zuloaga  is  an  event  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  one  of  supreme  artistic 
interest.  With  Spanish  courtesy  it  is 
to  an  American  painter  that  he  con¬ 
fides  the  honour  of  announcing  him 
to  the  American  public.  Little  more 
than  a  word  of  welcome  to  this  great 
artist  is  needful  when  one  is  sure  that 
his  genius  will  receive  in  this  country 
the  recognition  that  it  has  conquered 
in  the  old  world.  The  strangeness  and 
power  of  Senor  Zuloaga’s  evocations 
might  lead  one  to  consider  him  as  a 
personality  quite  unique  and  unre¬ 
lated  to  any  past  tradition;  as  a 
creator  of  types  and  of  a  setting  for 
them  charged  with  an  intensity  of  life 
strained  to  a  pitch  not  reached  before. 
But  it  is  in  this  very  excess  of  roman¬ 
ticism  that  his  link  with  one  of  the 
two  main  tendencies  of  the  Spanish 
school  can  be  recognized.  Realism, 
in  which  it  is  always  steeped,  is  of 
course  the  dominant  note  of  this 
school,  but  it  has  periodically  thrown 
off  into  the  realms  of  the  imaginative 
some  such  surprising  offshoot  as  el 
Greco,  the  mystic,  and  as  the  magician 
Goya.  In  their  hands  this  persistent, 
invading  realism  attacks  what  is  most 
transcendental  or  most  fantastic,  and 
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Ignacio  Zuloaga 


gives  it  a  dense  material  existence.  Although 
Zuloaga  reverses  the  process,  we  may  salute  in 
him  the  apparition  of  a  corresponding  power. 
His  material  belongs  to  reality  and  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy;  but,  as  if  whirled  to  another 
planet,  it  seems  to  acknowledge  the  grip  of  new 
laws  and  to  acquire  a  keener  life  from  new  rela¬ 
tionships  imposed  by  this  great  artist’s  imperi¬ 
ous  will.  J.  S.  S. 

Zuloaga  !  The  very  name  suggests  great  poten¬ 
tialities,  whether  in  visual  contemplation  or  artic- 


painters  have  so  great  a  range.  Every  inch  of 
his  canvas  is  pregnant  with  thought  and  lesthetic 
perception.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  even 
for  the  most  poorly  equipped  student  to  sink  to 
trivialities  in  his  criticism  of  the  minutest  frac¬ 
tion  of  Zuloaga’s  art.  Each  detail  is  a  colossus 
within  itself,  fraught  with  supreme  meaning. 
Confronting  us  with  a  wide  range  of  expression 
the  paintings  have  qualities  that  are  classical  and 
intellectual,  emotional,  mystical,  psychological; 
and  others  that  are  purely  aesthetic.  In  addition 
to  which  he  is  a  great  master  of  technique.  I  say 


SEGOVIA  BY  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 


ulation  it  seems  to  embody  so  resplendently  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  master’s  art.  What  other 
name  could  be  so  romantic  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  realistic,  so  smooth  and  so  profound! 
Whisper  the  name  or  shout  it  with  full  lungs,  the 
possibilities,  the  range  of  feeling  it  affords,  are 
so  manifold  as  well  as  almost  identical  with  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  invincibility  that  is  to 
be  felt  in  every  painting  in  the  remarkable  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Copley  Hall,  Boston. 

More  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  significance 
of  Zuloaga’s  art.  The  work  of  few  present-day 


great  advisedly,  because  his  unusual  facility  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  or  in  the  expression  of  an 
obvious  truth,  but  because  he  brings  together 
the  harmonious  syntheses  of  a  variety  of  human 
thought,  both  cultivated  and  elemental  and  ones 
usually  supposed  to  be  diametrically  opposed. 
While  one  must  always  respect  the  effort  of  the 
sincere  innovator,  however  radical,  one  cannot 
help  admiring  those  who  deviate  sparingly  from 
the  traditional  use  of  form,  rendering  it  much 
as  the  ordinary  eye  has  been  educated  to  see  it, 
yet  who  distinguish  and  make  them  intelligible 
to  the  best  current  thought,  merely  by  the  power 
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LOLITA  BY  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 


NUDE  WOMAN  WITH  RED  CARNATION 


BY  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 


Ignacio  Zuloaga 


BASQUE  PEASANT 


BY  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA 


of  their  original  minds  which  are  unconsciously 
susceptible  to  the  intellectual  requirements  of 
their  age.  Yet  to  many  even  Zuloaga  may  prove 
to  be  a  shock  in  spite  of  this  obvious  reverence 
for  tradition. 

For  in  all  of  us  there  is  more  or  less  a  tendency 
to  believe  that  the  cultivated  mind  is  the  one  that 
appreciates  the  established  and  time-honoured 
past.  This  is  not  so;  the  truly  cultured  mind  is 
the  one  that  can  appreciate  the  innovation,  that 
can  see  the  value  of  a  new  thing.  To  the  first 
idea  attaches  an  air  of  respectability,  but  respect¬ 
ability  alone  has  done  little  for  humanity,  and  in 


its  usually  accepted  sense  merely  props  up 
institutions  that  have  outlived  their  useful¬ 
ness,  and  exist  for  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  moral  satisfaction  and  support  for  those 
who  have  not  the  power  or  courage  to  stand 
alone.  Yet  I  can  see  another  use,  perhaps 
a  very  important  one  for  this  retrospective 
tendency.  It  regulates  the  speed  of  prog¬ 
ress,  although  again  we  can  go  further  and 
speculate  as  to  whether  a  system  that  re¬ 
quires  such  an  expedient  is  founded  on  the 
soundest  of  principles. 

Zuloaga  is  by  no  means  a  dreamer,  yet 
there  are  many  aspects  of  his  art  which  may 
contradict  this,  as  any  one  designation  can 
be  contradicted,  by  work  radiating  so  many 
qualities.  He  seeks  or  finds  unconsciously 
and  never  avoids  the  truth,  however  un¬ 
pleasant.  To  do  so  is  weak  and  servile. 
He  grasps  the  truth,  transplants  it  on  the 
canvas,  brutally  if  you  will,  but  with  a 
brutality  that  is  so  profound  that  the  sor¬ 
didness  and  the  filth,  the  spurious  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  accumulation  of  make-believe 
of  generations  of  pretended  Christianity 
crumbles  in  his  hands,  leaving  nature  alone 
resplendent  in  the  interpretation  of  a  great 
mind.  Zuloaga  paints  with  all  the  force  and 
power  and  that  freedom  from  shirking  the 
truth  that  characterizes  Ibsen  and  Strind¬ 
berg  in  dealing  with  the  usually  avoided 
yet  most  vital  problems  of  life.  And,  with 
the  exception  of  such  purely  individualistic 
geniuses  as  Whistler,  no  art  or  writing  of 
to-day  can  live  that  does  not  reflect  in  spirit 
the  big  problems  the  world  is  trying  to  solve. 
Our  period  is  one  of  introspection  the  world 
over,  and  no  creative  work  can  legitimately 
evolve  from  present-day  conditions  without  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  state  of  the  universal  mind.  And  it  is 
in  this  analytical  tendency  that  lies  the  hope  of  the 
future.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  people  are 
misled  by  words.  We  use  words  that  are  quite 
inadequate  to  convey  our  full  meaning.  “Art”  and 
“poetry”  to  most  people  do  not  signify  two  branch¬ 
es  of  human  expression  evolving  from  conditions 
peculiar  to  each  period  and  which  can  never  be 
repeated,  but  concrete  and  isolated  things  done 
according  to  a  formula,  and  when  I  emphasize 
the  idea  so  much  I  do  not  mean  that  the  idea 
shorn  of  aesthetic  accomplishment  is  sufficient,  but 
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that  the  dominating  tendencies  of  our  period  must 
inspire  our  art,  and  that  in  addition  it  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  technical  and  imaginative 
capacity  of  a  master.  Spanish  artists  of  all  times 
have  made  use  of  the  intensity  of  the  national 
temperament  to  give  their  art  dramatic  spirit. 
This  temperament  is  not  confined  to  the  people. 
It  is  everywhere,  in  the  cities  and  villages,  in  the 
natural  landscape,  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
clouds,  the  sculptural  forms  of  the  rocks  with 
their  eroded  maze-like  tracks  forming  billows  that 
roll  away  and  seem  to  become  part  of  the  clouds 
of  similar  forms  are  all  mysterious  and  dramatic. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the 
paintings  here  reproduced. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Zuloaga  is 
greater  in  his  figures  or  landscape  painting,  so 
much  are  they  akin,  so  similar  is  the  feeling  that 
pervades  both.  His  landscapes  may  be  described 
as  pictures  without  figures.  In  his  portrait  of 
Maurice  Barres  we  see  not  an  unconventional 
likeness,  but  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the 
collection.  Yet  has  the  landscape  with  its  mul¬ 
titudinous  giant-like  detail  taken  one  bit  from 


the  significance  of  the  portrait  and  the  purpose 
of  the  painting?  No,  not  an  atom.  Rather  has 
it  helped  to  give  emphasis  to  the  characteristics 
placing  the  sitter  above  the  discipline  of  law,  order 
and  convention.  The  figure  in  itself  does  not 
suggest  a  very  prepossessing  character  and  there 
has  been  no  attempt  to  make  it  so.  Yet  by  the 
power  of  the  artist  to  rise  above  physical  consid¬ 
eration  and  see  the  significance  of  life  in  an  ab¬ 
stract  way  we  have  not  only  a  commanding 
personality,  buta  figure  of  distinct  nobility. 

A  great  favourite  with  the  public  is  shown 
above,  My  Uncle  Daniel  and  His  Family. 
It  is  a  painting  of  great  importance  whether 
looked  at  as  a  number  of  individual  portraits  or 
as  a  group.  Besides  the  touches  of  red,  blue  and 
green  in  one  of  the  women’s  dresses,  the  figures 
are  chiefly  dressed  in  black.  Still  it  is  by  no 
means  a  sombre  group.  The  serious  face  and 
clothes  of  Uncle  Daniel,  splendid  in  its  simplicity, 
is  repeated  in  the  quiet,  seated  figure  of  a  woman 
at  the  left  and  relieved  by  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
more  smartly  dressed  young  women.  The  palette 
and  brushes  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  are  the 
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finest  piece  of  still-life  painting  in  the  exhibition. 
No  use  of  high  lights  on  the  various  pigments 
spread  about  the  palette  or  other  trick  to  obtain 
realistic  touches  so  dear  to  many  who  paint.  The 
reverse  to  the  Uncle  Daniel  painting  is  Lolita  with 
its  brilliant  colours  of  red,  green,  blue,  crimson, 
black  and  grey;  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
daringly  painted  canvas  in  the  room.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
colours  in  any  degree  run  riot.  Restraint  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  in  Zuloaga’s 
work,  not  restraint  by  leaving  out  or  modifying 
but  due  to  a  complete  control  of  his  medium  and 
a  grasp  of  his  subject. 

Perhaps  in  some  ways  the  finest  example  is 
Women  on  the  Balcony,  which  unfortunately,  can¬ 
not  be  reproduced.  It  is  the  most  happy,  spirited, 
completely  satisfying  picture  in  the  exhibition. 
Marcelle  Souty  is  also  a  charming  painting.  Alert, 


quivering,  passionate  life  is  expressed  in  every 
brush  mark  used  to  build  up  the  figure  of  this 
interesting  and  beautiful  woman.  In  this  picture, 
and  in  such  paintings  as  the  Basque  Peasant  and 
Uncle  Daniel,  he  shows  his  ability  to  give  the 
inward  character  of  the  subject. 

This  is  the  first  important  exhibition  of  Zulo¬ 
aga’s  work  in  America  and  it  is  an  exhibition  in 
which  every  painting  has  significance.  An 
important  adjunct  to  the  exhibition  is  the  cata¬ 
logue  arranged  by  Dr.  Christian  Brinton.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  catalogues  which 
has  yet  been  published.  It  is  a  work  which  has 
undoubtedly  taken  much  time  to  prepare.  Be¬ 
sides  a  foreword,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  is  a 
long  introduction  by  Dr.  Brinton;  a  list  of  the 
paintings,  giving  every  important  detail  of  each 
one,  as  well  as  a  list  of  Zuloaga’s  art  in  public  col¬ 
lections  all  over  the  world.  In  addition  there  is 
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an  extensive  Bibliography,  and  each  painting  in 
the  exhibition  is  finely  illustrated.  Only  Zuloaga’s 
signature  in  facsimile  adorns  the  orange-coloured 
cover  of  the  catalogue,  which  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  Zuloaga  and  is  worthy  of  a  splendid  ac¬ 
complishment.  Great  is  the  art  of  Zuloaga  and 
great  his  name.  R.  W. 

It  is  thanks  therefore  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
Mr.  Kraushaar  that  the  American  public  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  notable  works  by 
this  eminent  artist.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  of  these  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Willard  D. 
Straight  for  his  city  residence,  amongst  others 
The  Gypsy  and  El  Corcilo. 

In  the  last  four  years  Mr.  C.  W.  Kraushaar, 
of  New  York,  has  purchased  twenty-four  Zulo¬ 
aga’s,  some  ten  of  these  being  life-size  portraits , 
and  has  shown  the  principal  ones  ir  his  galleries. 

J^EWARK  AND  COLLEONI 

Whilst  admiring  the  generosity  of  the 


donor  and  recognizing  the  skill  and  high  standing 
of  the  sculptor,  we  fail  to  understand  how  it  is 
possible  that  an  American  town  with  a  history 
extending  over  250  years,  and  in  the  throes  of 
commemorating  the  fact,  should  find  it  necessary 
to  ignore  all  local  and  all  national  history  by 
drawing  upon  Italy  for  a  replica  of  its  famous 
equestrian  statue.  It  is  a  very  sorry  chapter  in 
American  art  when  a  community  refutes  its  own 
resources  and  traditions  by  borrowing  from  an 
alien  land.  What  earthly  or  spiritual  connection 
is  there  between  Colleoni  and  Newark?  Do  they 
suppose  that  their  setting  for  the  statue  and  their 
traditional  atmosphere  can  replace  the  wonderful 
appropriateness  of  the  surroundings  of  Venice? 
It  is  for  these  very  reasons  that  the  angels  weep 
and  that  thinking  people  ask  themselves  whether 
this  country  can  ever  become  something  more 
than  a  mere  repository  for  expensive  art  objects. 
When  we  set  up  a  Joan  of  Arc  there  is  a  basic 
excuse,  but  for  Colleoni  we  can  find  none  what¬ 
ever.  W.  H.  N. 
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At  the  risk  of  seeming  trite,  Chicago 
art  lovers  are  proclaiming  the  current 
annual  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  to  be  the 
most  important  within  memory.  This  excellence 
they  attribute  not  alone  to  the  merits  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  themselves  but  in  part  to  the  successful — 
even  extravagant — hanging,  and  in  part  to  the 
spacious  new  environment.  Indeed  the  new  East 
Wing  plays  no  inconspicuous  role  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  both  this  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of 
American  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  and  the 
notable  exhibition  of  American  Sculpture,  re¬ 
cently  seen  at  Buffalo. 

Upstairs  the  superior  overhead  lighting  en¬ 
hanced  the  air  of  hospitality,  and  the  comfortable 
extent  of  the  eleven  galleries  made  it  possible  to 
hang  with  ease  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
paintings  included  in  the  annual  show.  Below, 
in  one  vast  room,  the  large  assemblage  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  brought  together  at  the  Albright  Gallery 


in  June  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  was 
installed  to  advantage.  At  the  close  of  these  two 
displays,  the  rooms  above  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  passing  exhibitions,  and  the  lower 
gallery,  to  be  known  as  the  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus 
Hall  of  Industrial  Arts,  will  contain  most  of  the 
applied  arts  belonging  to  the  museum  collections. 

Judging  from  certain  examples  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  American  Art,  one  might  assume  that 
symbolism  is  the  goal  toward  which  modern  art 
expression  is  tending.  Not  long  since,  the  ideal 
was  to  express  the  spirit  of  things;  before  that, 
it  was  to  represent  the  actual  form;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  both  form  and  spirit  are  giving  place  to  a 
cult  of  symbolism — “story-telling,”  as  it  were, 
transmuted  to  a  higher  plane,  a  philosophy  rather 
than  an  art. 

This  tendency  is  strikingly  observed  in  the  work 
of  Stanislaw  Szukalski,  a  young  Pole,  to  whom 
the  most  adverse  critics  will  grant  imagination, 
however  sensational  they  may  regard  his  mind 
creations  to  be.  Apostle  of  the  Ugly,  if  you  will, 
this  youth  strikes  a  wild,  primal  note.  Unbeau- 
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tiful  as  his  forms  are,  they  are  tense  with  rhythm; 
the  muscles,  distorted  and  exaggerated,  suggest 
the  writhing  agony  of  souls  in  torment.  From 
the  relentless,  pessimistic  legends  of  his  people, 
this  reactionary  sculptor  finds  themes  for  his 
plastic  allegories — and  the  wondering  crowds  try 
to  comprehend. 

To  the  student  of  aesthetics  and  their  history, 
the  baffling  labyrinth  of  contradictions  that  con¬ 
fronts  him  in  viewing  such  an  exhibition  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  as  this  is  endless.  His  desire  to 
be  catholic  interferes  with  his  freedom  of  thought; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  possesses  freedom  and 
courage,  he  discovers  that  he  is  guided  by  per¬ 
sonal  tastes.  Whether  art  should  relate  an 
incident,  excite  an  emotion,  or  represent  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  that  arbiter 
having  sufficient  egotism  to  decide.  Philosophers 
of  the  past  have  failed  in  determining.  Meanwhile, 
young  Szukalskis  will  go  on  materializing  the 
exotic  visions  of  their  brains. 


As  to  whether  draughtsmanship,  technique, 
pattern,  or  idea  should  be  held  as  the  criterion  in 
painting,  opinions  never  were  more  varied  than 
in  this  polyglot  show  of  1916  at  Chicago.  To 
overhear  among  brother  craftsmen,  for  example, 
only  a  few  of  the  heated  disputes  concerning  the 
prizes  was  evidence  of  the  diversified  judgments 
among  those  capable  of  speaking.  However,  the 
fact  that  the  jury  should  include  two  such  inde¬ 
pendents  as  Childe  Hassam  and  Willard  L.  Met¬ 
calf  was  ample  assurance  regarding  the  fairness  of 
the  awards.  “It’s  because  his  work  is  ‘classy,’” 
explains  one  member  of  the  committee  in  defense 
of  the  disposal  of  the  Norman  Wait  Harris  Silver 
Medal,  which  went  to  Frederick  Frieseke  for  The 
Hammock.  “None  of  the  rest  of  these  things 
you  see  about,  good  as  they  are,  belong  in  the 
classy  class.”  “It  is  only  a  pitiful  imitation  of 
Renoir  without  Renoir’s  knowledge  of  values,” 
comments  a  fellow-painter  from  the  opposite 
camp.  “What  difference  is  it  about  the  drawing? 
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What  difference  about  the  subject?”  remarks  an¬ 
other.  “It’s  like  a  Whistler  symphony — a  beau¬ 
tiful  design  whether  hanging  right  side  up,  side¬ 
ways,  or  upside  down.” 

Less  disagreement  was  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  first  prize,  the  Potter  Palmer  Gold  Medal, 
which  was  awarded  to  Emil  Zettler  for  his  figure 
entitled  Job.  Every  one  seemed  satisfied  about 
this  award — excepting  the  sculptors.  It  is  a  dig¬ 
nified  production  personifying  the  Bible  character 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  simplicity  of  the  work 
is  the  key  to  its  impressiveness.  If  perhaps  a 
trifle  robust  for  the  role  of  the  original,  the  figure 
in  its  dejected  pose  and  wretched  face,  expresses 
the  scriptural  Job’s  profound  misery. 

The  fact  that  this  prize  and  the  two  Honourable 
Mentions  went  to  Chicago  artists,  although  the 
jury  consisted  mainly  of  eastern  men,  prevented 
any  suspicion  of  injustice.  Naturally  the  local 
exhibitors  were  all  proud  that  a  Chicagoan  had 
at  last  won  the  coveted  first  prize.  Pauline 
Palmer,  whose  group  of  five  landscapes  evince  a 
decided  jump  in  technique,  was  the  recipient  of 
one  of  the  mentions.  Her  Pumpkin  Hollow,  upon 
which  the  honour  was  bestowed,  is  a  sunlit  corner 
of  a  New  England  village.  A  free  use  of  the  pal¬ 
ette  knife,  fresh,  joyous  pigments,  and  a  sincerity 
of  delineation  attracted  attention  to  this  note¬ 
worthy  record.  The  other  mention  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Szukalski  for  his  figure  entitled  The  Fall. 

James  R.  Hopkins  received  the  Norman  Wait 
Harris  Bronze  Medal  for  his  large  canvas,  A 
Mountain  Courtship.  Technically,  this  work 
holds  its  own,  but,  if  its  intention  is  to  get  away 
from  the  literary  element  in  painting,  it  has 
failed  in  its  purpose,  not  having  reached  beyond 
the  Mid-Victorian  period.  The  Martin  B.  Cahn 
Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  awarded  to 
a  Chicago  painter,  “without  regard  to  subject,” 
was  presented  to  Walter  Ufer,  one  of  a  group  of 
local  men  who  have  been  making  new  discoveries 
in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Ufer  paints  with  a  direct¬ 
ness  and  knowledge  that  his  Munich  training  has 
given  him,  and  The  Solemn  Pledge:  Taos  Indians, 
admirably  represents  his  able  brush.  The  clever 
modelling  of  the  faces  is  lost  in  the  photograph. 

W.  Victor  Higgins,  who  took  the  Martin  B. 
Cahn  Prize  in  1915,  reveals  his  rich  colour  sense 
in  Joan  Domingo  and  the  Bread  Jar.  Similar  sub¬ 
jects,  Put  pie  and  Old  Gold,  Taos,  N.  M.,  and 
The  Chiefs  Two  Sons,  are  rendered  by  Ernest 
Blumenschein.  From  still  farther  west,  Edward 


THE  SOLEMN  PLEDGE  BY  WALTER  UFER 

TAOS  INDIANS 


B.  Butler  sent  an  admirable  delineation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Hills.  William  Wendt  offered  The  Grove, 
a  sincerely  painted  glimpse  of  western  woodland. 
California  also  furnished  the  setting  for  the  strong 
equestrian  production  of  Josie  of  the  Hills  by 
Louis  Betts. 

Daniel  Garber  is  another  distinguished  artist 
who  was  represented  here  in  his  last  Academy 
picture,  Tanis.  The  painting  of  light  that  seems 
to  enfold  the  child  from  behind,  as  it  is  refracted 
in  the  filmy  fabrics  of  her  garments,  shows  a  well- 
managed  treatment  of  a  difficult  problem.  The 
First  Voyage,  the  one  offering  by  Charles  W.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  The  Rocky  Shore  of  New  England  by 
Childe  Hassam,  reveal  the  love  with  which  they 
were  executed.  Workmanlike  in  manner,  also,  is 
the  wharf  scene  by  Henry  B.  Snell.  Backwater, 
the  entry  name  of  this  canvas,  explains  the  leaden 
complaisance  of  the  motionless  water.  The  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  work  for  carefully  related  values 
is  seized  with  convincing  results.  Cullen  Yates 
in  his  Breezy  Weather  depicts  a  sheltered  cove 
away  from  the  shore.  While  not  so  spirited  as 
in  his  customary  performance,  Paul  Dougherty 
is  vigorous,  nevertheless,  in  his  rendition  of 
October  Morning.  Friends  of  Charles  Francis 
Browne  were  gratified  to  see  that  his  brush  has 
not  been  idle  during  the  period  of  all  his  recent 
official  connections,  as  his  Autumn  Sumacs  and 
September  Moonlight  testified.  The  fresh  point 
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JOB  BY  EMIL  ROBERT  ZETTLER 


of  view  by  Charles  Warren  Eaton  in  his  Hssm 
was  welcome.  The  bigness  of  Highland  Farms, 
Norway,  by  William  H.  Singer,  Jr.,  was  impres¬ 
sive.  Edward  Dufner  in  his  Slimmer  Joys, 
Gardner  Symons  in  his  Winter  Glow  and  Morning 
Sunshine,  John  F.  Stacey  in  The  Village  of 
Ephraim,  Wis.,  Wilson  Irvine  in  his  three  New 
England  records,  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy  in  his 
Mango  Trees,  Bruce  Crane  in  his  Last  Snow, 
Gifford  Beal  in  his  New  York  Freight  Yards, 
Ettore  Caser  in  his  Landscape,  with  Movement 
and  Wind,  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  in  his  Palace 
Gate,  Udaipur,  India,  Charles  H.  Davis  in  his 
breezy  Over  the  Hill,  Ralph  Clarkson  in  his  Por- 


THE  HARROWER:  SUNRISE  BY  HORATIO  WALKER 

trait:  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Cecil  Clark  Davis  in  her 
Portrait:  George  F.  Porter,  and  Dines  Carlsen  in 
his  still  life,  contributed  works  of  notable  interest. 


Exhibited  at  Macbeth  Gallery 

CALKING  THE  WHALER  BY  CLIFFORD  W.  ASHLEY 
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IN  THE  CLAN  OF  MUNES  BY  FREDERICK  J.  WAUGH 


SOME  REMARKABLE  FANCIFUL 
DRAWINGS  OF  FREDERICK  J. 
WAUGH 

BY  J.  B.  CARRINGTON 

Of  the  American  artists  who  have  won  fame  as 
painters  of  the  sea  none  have  shown  greater  mas¬ 
tery  of  wave  forms,  of  the  effect  of  storms  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  the  break  of  great  waters  on  rocky  shores, 
than  Frederick  j.  Waugh.  He  has  been  known 
for  years  as  primarily  a  marine  painter  and  his 
sea  pictures  have  been  seen  and  admired  and 
bought  in  the  exhibitions  throughout  this  country 
and  England.  One  of  his  canvases  that  thou¬ 
sands  have  admired  is  in  the  famous  Hearn  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
The  Roaring  Forties.  It  is  a  scene  way  off-shore 
in  deep  water  where  the  winds  have  stirred  the 
profound  depths.  The  heave  and  immense  power 
and  weight  of  great  ocean  waves  are  expressed 
with  wonderful  fidelity. 

Many  who  have  known  Waugh  only  by  his  sea 
pictures  have  from  time  to  time  been  surprised  by 
his  adventures  into  other  fields.  Several  years 
ago  visitors  to  the  National  Academy  Exhibition 
on  Fifth-seventh  Street  were  confronted  by  a 
large  picture  in  the  place  of  honour  on  the  north 


wall  of  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  called  The  Bucca¬ 
neers.  It  was  startling  in  its  bigness,  dramatic 
action  and  vividness  of  colour.  The  foreground 
showed  the  deck  of  a  vessel  being  boarded  by  a 
villainous  crew  of  pirates,  costumed  in  brilliant 
hues,  and  “armed  to  the  teeth”  with  cutlasses 
and  pistols.  In  the  background  was  the  heaving 
sea  with  another  big  captured  vessel.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  awarded  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize. 
In  1QT5  Waugh  again  surprised  his  friends  by 
sending  to  the  Academy  a  figure  painting  that  he 
called  The  Blue  Cascade,  a  fanciful  arrangement 
of  nude  figures  against  a  background  of  falling 
water. 

Waugh’s  father  was  an  artist  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  boy  should  in  due  time  follow  in 
his  father’s  footsteps,  not  as  a  painter  of  portraits, 
however,  but  with  very  different  purposes.  Waugh 
says,  as  a  boy  he  was  always  dreaming,  always 
living  in  his  fancies,  but  that  his  chief  interest  was 
in  natural  history  with  an  especial  fondness  for 
reptiles.  He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  London 
painting,  and  during  the  Boer  War  drew  war  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  London  weeklies.  It  was  during 
these  London  years  that  he  began  to  try  his  hand 
at  writing  fairy-tales,  and  drawing  The  Whikkies, 
a  race  of  little  people  born  of  his  imagination. 
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Some  of  these  early  drawings  show  that  Waugh 
had  already  a  remarkable  gift  as  a  draughtsman 
and  a  very  unusual  command  of  line.  But  very 
few,  even  among  his  intimates,  knew  that  he  was 
capable  of  such  invention,  fancy  and  skill  in  de¬ 
lineation  as  he  shows  in  his  remarkable  book, 
written  and  illustrated  by  himself,  just  published 
by  the  Scribners,  “The  Clan  of  Munes.”  These 
Munes  are  created  out  of  pieces  of  weather  and 
time-stained  bits  of  spruce-tree  roots  the  artist 
picked  up  while  painting  marines  on  the  island 
of  Monhegan. 

No  one  but  Waugh,  probably,  would  have  seen 
the  grotesque  little  figures  and  gnome-like  faces, 


the  making  of  these  same  little  wood  people  and 
getting  ready  to  model  them  in  clay. 

One’s  first  thought  in  looking  at  the  drawings 
will  be  that  they  make  you  think  of  Rackham  and 
Dulac,  but  they  are  absolutely  original  and  dis¬ 
tinctive.  You  are  at  once  struck  by  their  in¬ 
genuity,  their  masterly  draughtsmanship;  and  the 
longer  you  look  at  them,  the  more  wonderful  they 
seem,  for  you  keep  discovering  queer  little  faces 
peering  out  at  you  from  the  gnarled  roots  of  old 
wind-blown  trees  and  from  the  caverns  along  the 
wave-washed  rocks.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
writer  Waugh  gave  this  account  of  how  the 
Munes  came  to  be: 
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and  probably  no  one  but  Waugh  would  have 
thought  of,  and  had  the  patience  to  put  them 
together  and  make  drawings  of  them.  He  has 
made  them  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and  yet 
in  a  world  related  to  the  sea  the  artist  loves  to 
paint,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  fancy  on  whose 
borders  he  has  always  lived.  A  very  well-known 
landscape  painter  who  recently  spent  a  day  with 
Waugh  in  his  delightful  studio  home  at  Kent, 
Conn.,  said  he  thought  they  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  drawings  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that 
Waugh  couldn’t  think  of  his  paintings  just  now 
but  had  become  a  member  of  the  Clan  of  Munes 
himself,  was  giving  all  his  time  and  thought  to 


“All  through  the  earlier  years  I  spent  in  Lon¬ 
don  I  wrote  fairy  tales,  numbers  of  them,  and  after 
they  had  all  come  back  to  me  again,  I  took  a 
notion  to  burn  them  up,  which  I  have  kicked  my¬ 
self  for  since,  knowing  some  of  them  had  stuff  in 
them.  However,  I  still  retain  the  ideas,  and  hav¬ 
ing  gained  power  to  express  them,  a  thing  1  always 
believed  I  should  one  day  achieve,  I  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  entirely  lost. 

“The  Munes  started  two  summers  ago  in  Mon¬ 
hegan,  where  T  spent  several  months,  both  paint¬ 
ing  the  sea,  and  gathering  the  various  pieces  of 
spruce-tree  parts,  and  making  the  first  drawings. 
I  began  by  seeing  little  people  w'ith  queer  tall 
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caps  and  then  I  made  careful  drawings  of  roots 
and  placed  these  little  people  near  them,  and  by 
and  by  I  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  foim  a  story  or  a  series  of  stories  about  these 
drawings.  I  had  made  about  ten  of  them  before 
I  left  Monhegan.  When  I  came  back  from  Mon- 
hegan  with  those  drawings  and  some  large  boxes 
of  Mune  parts  the  following  winter,  I  made  the 
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pieces  of  wood  into  figures  in  my  Montclair  studio, 
and  then  made  more  drawings  of  them.  All  this 
time  I’d  been  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to 
write  appropriate  stuff  to  go  with  the  drawings, 
until  one  evening  the  whole  thing  dawned  upon 
me  and  I  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  story  which 
I  afterwards,  as  you  know,  corrected  and  slightly 
changed.  I  am  going  to  model  in  clay  some  of 
the  characters  in  the  story  and  use  them  in  sculp¬ 


ture  form,  for  I  have  always  been  a  sculptor  by 
nature,  it  being  easier  to  me  than  painting  or 
drawing,  and  I  studied  modelling  under  Thomas 
Eakins  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 

“To  sum  up  all,  I  now  find  myself  a  success¬ 
ful  sea  painter  in  possession  of  a  new  vocation, 
which  is  really  older  than  the  marine  painting, 
being  the  thing  I  was  born  with.  What  it  will 
lead  to  is  to  be  continued  in  our  next.” 

HANEY  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

‘Our  industrial  art  instruction,  the 
country  over,  is  shockingly  deficient.  Even  New 
York,  the  biggest  manufacturing  city  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  has  no  industrial  art  school  of  its  own. 

“We  do  not  even  know  how  far  we  are  behind 
and  so  have  taken  practically  no  steps  to  unite 
our  forces  which  might  lead  for  industrial  art 
supremacy.  Before  the  war  these  lessons  were 
apparent,  but  as  the  war  has  progressed  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  our  industrial  art  opportunities 
has  become  more  and  more  clear.  Our  art  socie¬ 
ties  should  unite  to  advance  the  industrial  arts. 
Most  of  our  artists  in  the  trades  are  mere  copy¬ 
ists,  sponging  on  the  work  of  men  in  Paris  and 
other  Continental  cities.  There  is  no  need  of 
this.  We  have  the  skill,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  vir¬ 
tually  no  market  for  American  landscapes.  A 
canvas  had  to  bear  the  mark  of  Paris  or  Munich 
upon  it  to  be  acceptable.  Thanks  to  intelligent 
action  on  the  part  of  a  few  scores  of  people,  the 
American  landscape  school  is  now  known  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  the  American  landscape 
painter  has  reaped  the  reward  of  this  recognition. 

“Exactly  this  same  thing  is  possible  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  design.  What  we  need  is  co¬ 
operation  between  art  society  and  manufacturer. 
We  need  an  industrial  art  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  an  industrial  art  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  an  industrial  art  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation.  We  need 
scholarships  for  talented  pupils;  we  need  indus¬ 
trial  art  courses  in  a  dozen  different  high  schools 
in  which  these  pupils  can  early  be  trained.  We 
need  an  industrial  art  school  of  our  own  with  a 
dozen  to  a  score  of  different  courses,  forwarding 
the  student  directly  into  the  industrial  art  trades. 

“All  this  costs  money,  but  more  than  this,  it 
costs  interest  and  attention.  The  money  it  costs 
is  not  a  tithe  of  what  the  city  loses  yearly.” 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  PAINT¬ 
INGS  OF  LUCIEN  PISSARRO. 
BY  J.  B.  MANSON. 

Lucien  Pissarro,  better  than  any  other  painter, 
illustrates  the  force  of  Carlyle’s  dictum  that  “  the 
poet  can  never  have  far  to  seek  for  a  subject ;  the 
elements  of  his  art  are  in  him  and  around  him  on 
every  hand ;  for  him  the  Ideal  world  is  not  remote 
from  the  Actual,  but  under  it  and  within  it :  nay, 
he  is  a  poet  precisely  because  he  can  discern  it 
there.”  This  faculty  of  finding,  in  the  beauty  of 
everyday  life,  material  for  the  exercise  of  their  art 
was  a  characteristic,  from  the  beginning,  of  the 
Impressionist  school  of  painters.  The  general 
tendency  to  underrate  this  power  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  seldom  realised  that  a  painter 
expresses  his  vision  through  the  medium  of  form, 
colour,  line,  tone,  etc.,  and  that  these  qualities  may 
be  manifested  in  a  back  street  of  London  with  as 
interesting  character  and  with  as  profound  signifi¬ 


cance  as  under  the  limpidity  of  a  Venetian  sky  or 
in  the  mystery  of  an  Alpine  gorge.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  relationship. 

With  the  original  group  of  French  Impressionists 
Lucien  Pissarro  was  intimately  connected.  His 
father,  Camille  Pissarro,  was  the  most  subtle  and 
most  sensitive  artist  of  the  group.  His  delicate 
perception  and  exquisite  feeling  have  not  inherent 
in  them  the  power  of  attracting  attention  on  the 
walls  of  exhibitions,  which  are  places,  at  best,  for 
the  display  of  violence.  So  his  work,  by  reason  of 
its  incomparable  qualities,  has  been  long  in 
winning  full  appreciation.  These  qualities  his  son 
has  inherited  and  developed  in  his  own  personal 
way. 

Camille  Pissarro  had  a  passion  for  Nature  which 
amounted  almost  to  pagan  worship.  His  son  has 
the  same  love  of  Nature,  modified  by  a  certain 
intellectual  quality.  And  his  point  of  view  is 
different.  It  is  this  love  of  Nature  which  is  at 
once  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 
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The  criticism  has  been  made,  in  connection 
with  Impressionist  painting,  that  a  transcript  of 
Nature,  however  true  it  may  be,  does  not  satisfy 
the  claims  of  Art,  but  such  a  criticism  seems  to 
be  bas°d  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  Art ; 
for  a  work  of  art  may  be  a  transcript  of  Nature  in 
the  sense  that  the  painter  has  found  all  he  wants 
in  a  natural  scene  as  it  stands.  The  quality  of  his 
painting,  as  a  work  of  art,  depends  on  what  the 
painter  has  got  out  of  his  subject  and  what  he  has 
given  to  it ;  in  short,  the  essence  of  the  thing  is 
the  feeling  displayed  in  the  artist’s  work.  The 
failure  of  a  picture  to  be  a  work  of  art  is  not  due 
to  its  subject,  whether  that  be  a  transcript  of 
Nature  or  the  most  ingenious  arrangement  of  it : 
it  is  due  to  lack  of  feeling  or  inability  to  express 
feeling.  Pissarro’s  paintings  are  not  only  works  of 
art  but  intimate  personal  documents  which  form 
a  sort  of  autobiography  in  paint ;  for  always  they 
represent  states  of  feeling,  however  much  they, 
for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  may  vary. 

A  complete  appreciation  of  Lucien  Pissarro’s 


work  would  involve,  inevitably,  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  Impressionism  and  some 
notice  of  the  practice  of  them  in  England — 
a  movement  which  owes  so  much  to  Pissarro’s 
influence  and  example.  Impressionism,  were  it 
only  in  the  direction  of  colour,  has  permeated  the 
more  vital  part  of  modern  art  expression.  Even 
those  sections  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  Impressionist  in  character  owe  much  to  its 
influence,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  artist’s 
relations  to  Nature. 

To  the  general  public  and  to  the  picture-mongers 
of  Burlington  House  the  name  of  Pissarro  is 
naturally  not  familiar,  and  would  be  anathema  if 
it  were.  Official  art  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  Pissarro  has  avoided  rather  than  sought 
popularity,  for  popularity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Art  except  as  a  measure  of  its  badness.  A  lack 
of  appreciation  of  Pissarro’s  work  exists,  it  is 
true,  among  some  people  of  notable  taste  and 
intelligence  ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Art.  It  is  due 
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partly  to  misunderstanding  but  may  be  better 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his  uncompromising 
search  for  truth  and  the  clear,  logical  statement 
of  it  result  often  in  the  ignoring  of  time-honoured 
shibboleths  and  an  unlikeness  to  those  conven¬ 
tional  notions  of  what  a  picture  should  look  like 
which  seem  to  be  ingrained  in  the  English  character. 
Clear  statement,  too,  it  would  astonishingly  appear, 
is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  romantic  in 
art,  whatever  that  may  be.  Vagueness  in  literature 
whereby  the  meaning  is  obscured  would  indubit¬ 
ably  be  condemned,  but  in  the  art  of  painting  it 
is  apparently  held  to  be  a  virtue.  Even  the  term 
Impressionism  is  so  little  understood  as  to  indicate, 
in  many  cases,  something  blurred,  formless,  and 
without  decision.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  opposed  to  Pissarro’s  work  or  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Impressionism,  the  method  of  which 
is  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  colour  values, 
a  practice  which  holds  no  place  for  the  charlatan. 

There  are  logic  and  significance  in  all  Pissarro’s 


work.  Had  it  nothing  more  than  this  a  Pissarro 
painting  might  be  admirable  enough,  yet  fail  as 
a  work  of  art.  But  these  characteristic  qualities, 
while  on  very  rare  occasions  failing  to  support 
a  nobler  edifice,  form  merely  the  basic  quality  of 
all  his  work,  on  which  have  been  erected  what  are 
some  of  the  most  delightful  lyrical  paintings  in 
modern  art.  There  have  been,  it  is  contended, 
moments  when  his  conscience — his  love  of  the 
literal  truth — has  made  a  coward  of  him  in  the 
matter  of  composition.  It  may  be  that  a  reverence 
for  Nature  and  a  determination  to  take  it  as  it  stands 
have,  in  uninspired  moments,  prevented  the  trans¬ 
plantation  of  a  tree  or  the  removal  of  a  mountain 
when  such  an  act  of  artistic  gardening  would  have 
improved  his  picture.  Possibly  a  detestation  of 
academic  rules  may  result  in  the  production  of  an 
unfamiliar  composition  and  provoke  such  annoy¬ 
ance  as  was  caused  by  Degas  when  he  had  the 
audacity  to  permit  a  falling  curtain  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  his  ballet  girls  and  show  only  their  feet. 
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Minds  which  are  limited  by  strict  rules  must 
•expect  to  be  annoyed  at  times.  A  painting  on  a 
limited  space  involves  certain  conditions  of  design. 
A  composition  must  be  self-contained,  but  these 
rules  exist  in  the  artist’s  own  mind  and  are  part  of 
his  personality.  Inadequacy  of  composition  has 
been  alleged  against  Impressionist  painters  as  a 
whole,  and  Pissarro  has  not  been  exempt  from 
this.  Design  is  expressed  by  colour  as  much,  if 
not  so  obviously,  as  by  line  and  mass. 

When  Lucien  Pissarro  first  worked  in  England 
in  1890  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  what  may  be  called  lyrical  Impressionism. 
Probably  no  other  painter  ever  had  so  strict  a 
training  in  the  study  of  colour  values — a  study 
which  still  absorbs  him.  Pie  had  practised  pointil- 
lisme  for  t-he  sake  of  studying  the  most  subtle 
gradation  and  variety  of  natural  colour  effect. 
Those  early  paintings  have  a  depth  of  colour  and 
a  realisation  of  atmospheric  effect  which  are 
unrivalled.  The  handling  is  sometimes  minute. 


The  pictures  are  built  up  tone  by  tone  with  an 
effect  of  breadth,  and  are  radiant  with  colour, 
light  and  atmosphere.  The  knowledge  acquired 
in  these  studies  was  invaluable.  It  gave  him  that 
sureness  of  analysis,  that  exactitude  in  the  matter 
of  colour  values,  which  never  fails  him  even  in 
the  moments  when  he  is  most  instinctive  and  sub¬ 
conscious — and  no  painter  is  more  subconscious 
in  his  work.  To  work  freely  in  this  way  an  artist 
must  be  completely  master  of  his  method.  A  well- 
trained  mind  stored  with  the  results  of  years  of 
study  prompts  the  hand  to  the  immediate  ex¬ 
pression  on  paper  or  canvas  of  the  artist’s  feeling 
and  ideas.  It  is  this  intimate  co-ordination  of 
nand  and  mind  which  gives  to  Pissarro’s  work  a 
distinctively  personal  feeling.  In  regard  to  this 
faculty  an  ingenuous  critic  has  said  that  Pissarro’s 
pictures  have  something  of  that  quality  which  one 
sees  in  the  work  of  children  :  the  power  sincerely, 
simply,  subconsciously  to  express  the  essential 
character  of  things.  It  is  a  rare  gift,  one  which 
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cannot  be  cultivated,  undreamed  of  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  those  who  paint  with  one  eye  on  the 
public  taste  and  are  concerned,  at  the  moment  of 
working,  chiefly  with  how  Turner  saw  or  what 
Constable  did.  This  expression  of  a  simple  and 
sincere  mind  (how  rare  in  these  days  of  Vorticism 
and  other  depravities  !  )  which  appears  so  naive 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  self-conscious 
naivete  (save  the  mark  !)  introduced  by  Mr.  Roger 
Fry  under  the  generic  title  of  Post-Impressionism 
and  practised  to-day  by  so  many  smart  young  men 
who  try  to  draw  like  children  and  succeed  only  in 
painting  like  navvies. 

Pissarro’s  method  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
realisation  of  his  vision.  In  fact  it  is  moulded 
and  developed  by  his  ideas :  it  has  grown  according 
to  his  needs  and  is  still  growing.  The  relationship 
of  the  technique  to  the  idea  (though  these  things 
are  truly  inseparable)  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Certain  ideas  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  certain 
technique,  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  idea  are  one. 

The  cultivation  of  a  special 
method  for  its  own  sake — 
the  vice  of  later  modern 
art — is  a  symptom  of  deca¬ 
dence. 

In  1893  Pissarro  had 
settled  in  Epping  to  the 
painting  of  landscapes  and 
trees.  It  was  a  period  of 
simple  joy  in  Nature,  of 
delight  in  the  varying  effects 
of  light  and  atmosphere 
whether  suffused  with  sun¬ 
light  or  refracted  by  morn¬ 
ing  mists.  These  pictures 
have  that  quality  of  intimite 
which  is  characteristic  of 
Impressionist  painting.  A 
typical  painting  of  this 
period,  The  Garde?i  Gate 
(1894)  possesses  the 
qualities  of  great  art.  Its 
ingredients  are  of  the 
simplest — the  garden  path, 
the  white  gate,  and  the 
trees  beyond  bathed  in  the 
sunlight.  It  is  a  song  of 
the  morning  in  which  truth 
and  beauty  are  one.  This 
picture  »vas  only  one  of 
many.  The  Yellow  Tree 
(1894)  and  An  Essex  Hall 
6a 


of  the  following  year  were  poems  in  colour,  and 
there  were  others  too  numerous  to  be  named  here. . 

The  gradual  development  of  his  work  has  led, 
through  a  closer  and  more  compact  organisation 
of  colour  values,  to  the  expression  of  greater 
solidity  and  a  more  marked  definition  of  planes, 
possibly  with  less  saturation.  It  has  become  more 
intellectual.  It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  Pissarro’s 
development  through  all  its  stages.  The  pattern  or 
composition  is,  in  his  work,  an  integral  part  of  the 
colour  and  depends  upon  it,  but  the  subtlety  of  his 
colour-expression  practically  defies  reproduction. 

Nor  has  it  been  possible,  in  these  brief  notes, 
to  consider  his  work  as  a  wood-engraver  and 
designer.  The  “  Eragny  Press,”  for  which  he 
designed  the  type  and  where  he  prints  his  beautiful 
books,  is  famous  in  both  hemispheres.  His  work 
in  that  direction  would  demonstrate  his  incompar¬ 
able  taste  in  a  manner  which  would  reveal  him 
as  an  artist  and  creator  of  the  first  rank. 
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The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 


Arts  and  crafts  at  the 

ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

L  ( First  Article.) 


That  the  eleventh  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  is  held  at  Burlington  House  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  not  only  to  the  Society 
which  obtains  gratuitously  the  use  of  the  finest 
galleries  in  London,  but  to  the  Royal  Academy 
whose  generous  action  may  pave  the  way  to  a 


taste  is  low,  and  it  is  true  also — I  have  it  on  the 
repeated  assurance  of  apologetic  vendors — that 
with  us  the  ugliest  objects  have  the  largest  market. 
Nevertheless  the  amount  of  good  artistic  produc¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  industry  (I  purposely 
speak  of  this  first)  has  grown  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  within  the  last  score  or  so  of  years,  and 
through  the  initiative,  mind,  of  a  mere  handful  of 
enthusiastic  and  highly  gifted  men.  In  a  propor¬ 
tionate  degree  also  has  the  number  increased  of 
those  who  accept  and  desire  it,  and  this  growth 
has  been  steady  and  organic,  and  is  of  the  best 
augury.  Now  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  desire  good  work  and  the  concurrent  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  critical  sensitiveness  in  matters  of 
taste  stimulate  in  their  turn  the  energies  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  upward  efforts  of  the  producers ;  and  thus 
through  action  and  reaction  a  condition  of  things 
shall  be  slowly  and  surely  evolved  which  shall 
more  nearly  approach  that  general  level  of  artistic 
culture  and  artistic  production  so  anxiously  desired 
by  us  all.  It  is  in  the  hastening  of  this  desired 
result  that  we  invoke,  not  your  sympathy  alone, 
but  your  patient,  strenuous  aid.” 
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greater  unity  of  effort  among  artists  in  the 
near  future.  The  suggestion  that  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
Academy  galleries  was  originally  made  as  far  back 
as  1888  at  the  first  Congress,  held  at  Liverpool,  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Art  and  its  application  to  Industry.  The  Liverpool 
meeting  was  held  in  December,  and  as  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  had  been 
opened  a  few  weeks  earlier  at  the  New  Gallery, 
Leighton  as  President  of  the  Congress  referred  to 
it  in  his  opening  address,  and  admitted  that  the 
men  by  whom  it  was  promoted  had  already  done 
much  to  improve  and  elevate  the  taste  of  the 
community. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Leighton,  “  that  certain  specific 
attributes  are,  or  seem  to  be,  feeble  in  our  race ; 
it  is  true,  too  true,  that  the  general  standard  of 
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Leighton’s  appreciatory  comments  were 
gratifying,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  the 
members  of  the  newly  founded  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society,  who  attended  the  Liverpool 
Congress  in  considerable  numbers.  Four 
of  them,  Walter  Crane,  William  Morris, 
Lewis  F.  Day  and  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson, 
read  papers  at  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
acknowledged — perhaps  with  a  shade  of 
cynicism — the  gracious  things  that  had 
been  said  of  the  work  of  himself  and  his 
fellows.  Crane’s  address  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Applied  Arts  included  some  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  tendencies  of  the  teaching  of 
Burlington  House,  and  he  followed  these 
by  thanking  Leighton  for  “  at  least  the 
verbal  recognition  ”  extended  to  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  design  and  the  claim  of 
those  who  work  in  them  to  the  title  of 
artist. 
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“  It  may  seem,”  he  added,  “that  I  have  been 
saying  hard  things  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Well, 
here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  of  proving  the 
reality  of  its  new  grand  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 
and  crafts.  Why  not  lend  the  noble  galleries  at 
Burlington  House  to  the  Society  I  represent,  for 
the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  we  are  going  to 
hold  again  next  autumn  ?  I  throw  out  this  as  a 
suggestion.” 

Crane  knew  well  enough  that  his  suggestion 
would  not  be  adopted,  or  for  a  moment  considered 
seriously,  for  it  was  unthinkable  at  that  time  that 
the  exclusive  and  all-powerful  Academy  would  lend 
its  galleries  for  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  another 
Society— a  Society,  too,  whose  aims  and  ambitions 
were  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  Academy’s  members.  But  Crane’s  proposal, 
extravagant  as  it  seemed  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
was  never  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  idea  of 
its  adoption  in  some  form  has  been  revived  more 
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than  once,  most  definitely  seven  years  ago  before 
the  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  held 
in  1910.  In  each  case  it  was  opposed  successfully, 
but  this  year  what  had  hitherto  been  impossible 
was  accomplished  easily.  It  so  happens  that  on 
the  present  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  there 
is  a  majority  of  men  of  advanced  views,  and  in  a 
conversation  between  one  of 
these  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
who  has  succeeded  Walter 
Crane  as  President  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  the 
question  was  raised  of 
holding  an  exhibition  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House. 

The  Academician  suggested 
that  Mr.  Wilson  should 
approach  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
on  the  subject,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  meeting  between  the 
two  Presidents  was  arranged. 

Sir  Edward,  a  painter  intensely 
interested  in  decorative  art 
and  its  application,  and 
possessed  of  far  broader  views 
on  art  generally  than  his  critics 
credit  him  with,  fell  in  at 
once  with  Mr.  Wilson’s 


scheme,  which  was  soon  after 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Academy 
Council,  and  its  acceptance 
ratified,  though  not  without  some 
slight  opposition,  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  plan  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  larger  and  bolder  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  carried  out 
before.  In  none  of  the  preceding 
exhibitions  was  there  any  general 
scheme.  The  exhibits  were 
arranged  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  galleries  and  the  whole  was  a 
collection  of  contributions  by  indi¬ 
vidual  workers,  of  great  interest 
occasionally  but  with  no  more  co¬ 
hesion  or  combination  of  effort 
than  is  to  be  seen  at  an  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  New 
English  Art  Club.  Mr.  Wilson’s  idea 
is  to  show  the  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  as  usual,  and  in  addition  to 
remodel  the  Academy  galleries  by 
building  up  inside  them  a  great 
scheme  of  planning  and  decoration 
in  which  the  united  efforts  of  the  architect,  painter, 
and  sculptor  are  displayed. 

It  is  a  fine  idea,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  himself 
responsible  for  the  architectural  arrangement  and 
much  of  the  decoration,  has  received  the  loyal 
support  and  active  assistance  of  numbers  of  artists, 
some  of  whom  must  have  devoted  months  of 
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work  to  this  object.  The  greatest  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  decoration  of  the  Third  Gallery,  the 
large  room  in  which  the  annual  banquets  of  the 
Royal  Academy  are  held  in  times  of  peace.  This 
gallery  has  been  so  transformed  as  to  be  unrecog¬ 
nisable,  for  even  the  roof  is  concealed  by  a 
velarium.  It  is  now  a  civic  hall,  elaborately 
decorated,  with  the  walls  divided  on  either  side 
into  four  bays,  each  of  which  contains  a  large  wall 


/mwm, 
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painting.  The  piers  between  the  bays  are 
adorned  with  low  reliefs  of  mythological  sub¬ 
jects  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Bates  simply  modelled 
and  touched  with  gold,  which  keep  their 
places  perfectly  in  the  general  scheme. 
The  paintings  in  the  eight  bays,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  patriotic  character,  are  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Jackson,  Mr.  H.  Payne,  Mr.  C.  M.  Gere, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Southall,  Mr.  Harold  Speed, 


GARDEN  FIGURE  IN  LEAD 
BY  PHOEBE  STABLER 


Mr.  Walter  Bayes,  Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  Moira. 

The  Fourth  Gallery  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  exhibition  of  examples  of  various 
arts  and  industries,  but  it  also  contains 
several  small  rooms  decorated  and  furnished 
by  different  artists  and  craftsmen.  There 
are  more  of  these  small  rooms  too  in  the 
Fifth  Gallery  including  one  furnished  by 
Miss  May  Morris,  and  another  by  the 
Women’s  Guild  of  Art.  In  the  same 
Gallery  are  many  examples  of  lettering, 
printing  and  illumination.  In  the  Sixth 
Gallery  is  Mr.  Augustus  John’s  huge 
painting  of  Galway  Peasants,  in  an  alcove 
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the  whole  width  of  the  wall ;  and  in  the  Lecture 
Room  are  pictures  on  a  similar  scale  symbolising 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  by  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A.  Smaller, 
but  still  large,  paintings  hang  in  alcoves  at  either 
end  of  the  Lecture  Room  :  one  by  Mr.  R.  Anning 
Bell,  A.R.A.,  and  the  other — a  prehistoric  pastoral 
entitled  The  Ancient  Arts — by  Mr.  George 
Clausen,  R.A.  Pottery,  glass  and  furniture  are 
shown  in  the  Lecture  Room,  where  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  is  the  altar  in  blue  and  gold 
by  Miss  Jessie  Bayes,  which  is  here  illustrated, 
and  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  in 
another  article  on  the  exhibition. 

The  Second  Gallery,  also  remodelled  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  wall  paintings,  is  chiefly  a  room  of 
textiles,  in  which  two  looms  have  been  placed  ; 
and  the  old  water-colour  room  and  the  black-and- 
white  room  have  been  divided  into  four  or  five 
small  galleries  in  which  silversmith’s  work  (in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Harold  Stabler’s  casket  presented  to 
Lord  French  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company), 
jewellery,  pottery,  and  toys  are  displayed.  The 
central  hall  has  been  transformed  into  a  group 
of  chapels,  and  in  the  vestibule  is  a  plan  for  a 
proposed  reconstruction  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  in  this  notice  to 
consider  Mr.  Wilson’s  general  design  or  to  attempt 
to  review  the  new  work  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  because  on  the  Press  Day  the  decora¬ 
tions  were  very  far  from  complete,  many  of  the 
exhibits  were  still  unarranged,  and  many  not  yet 
unpacked,  and  no  catalogues  were  available.  This 
was  regrettable  but  not  surprising  in  the  circum- 
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stances,  for  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
closing  of  the  summer  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  opening  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition  in  the  same  galleries  was  insufficient  to 
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carry  out  a  scheme  so  ambitious  as  that  planned 
by  Mr.  Wilson.  Artists,  carpenters,  and  painters 
all  did  their  best,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
handicapped  as  they  were  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  labour  and  by  the  military 
regulations  that  made  work  after  dusk  impossible. 

The  only  room  that  was  completed  in  time  is 
the  First  Gallery,  in  which  no  structural  alterations 
have  been  made  or  any  decorations  admitted 
beyond  the  articles  shown.  These,  however,  are 
most  attractive,  for  the  exhibition  in  this  room  is 
retrospective,  and  includes  work  produced  by 
Dante  Rossetti,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  William 
Morris,  and  Edward  Burne-Jones,  men  who  were 
intimately  concerned  in  the  earlier  movements 
that  were  the  originating  cause  of  the  foundation 
of  an  informal  society  of  art-workers  and  designers 
known  as  “The  Fifteen”  from  the  number  of  its 
members.  The  society,  as  Walter  Crane  told  the 
writer  of  this  article,  held  its  first  meeting  one 
evening  in  January  1881,  at  the  house  of  Lewis 
Day,  and  continued  to  exist  until  it  was  absorbed 
by  the  Art  Workers’  Guild,  from  which  sprang  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Its 
title  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson, 
and  its  first  President  was  Walter  Crane,  some  of 
whose  earlier  designs  are  shown  in  the  retro¬ 
spective  exhibition.  Among  them  are  certain  of 
the  original  drawings  for  the  charming  coloured 
picture-books  for  children,  which  brought  him  fame 
in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies. 

There  are  examples,  too,  of  the  work  of  William 
Morris,  that  many-sided  man  whose  influence 
affected  powerfully  the  arts  and  crafts  movement 
from  its  inception,  although  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society.  Some  of  Morris’s  original  designs  for 
chintzes  and  other  fabrics  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
retrospective  collection,  together  with  cartoons  for 
stained  glass  and  specimens  of  the  fine  printing  in 
which  he  took  such  pride.  No  one  should  miss 
the  quaint  series  of  coloured  tiles  illustrating  the 
Months  in  which  Morris  collaborated  with  Rossetti, 
Madox  Brown,  and  Burne-Jones.  Other  tiles, 
designed  by  Burne-Jones  alone,  illustrate  Chaucer’s 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  and  a  large  cartoon  by 
Burne-Jones  on  the  north  wall  of  the  gallery  is 
faced  on  the  other  side  by  a  still  larger  picture  by 
that  artist,  The  Passing  of  Arthur ,  lent  by  Mr. 
Goldman.  There  are  other  things  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  retrospective  section,  but  comments  upon 
these  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  modern  exhibition 
must  be  reserved  for  the  second  article. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 


The  paintings  of  pilade 

BERTIERI. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  tendency  has 
been  growing  among  the  younger  artists  in  this 
country  to  seek  for  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
the  use  of  methods  which  are  to  some  extent  ques¬ 
tionable — questionable,  at  least,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  contrary  to  the  finer  traditions  of  art 
practice.  Apparently,  the  idea  by  which  these 
young  artists  are  possessed  is  that  they  must  jump 
at  once  into  the  popular  view  and  gain  immediate 
notice  at  all  costs ;  they  do  not  want  to  work  their 
way  stage  by  stage  into  a  position  of  secure  pro¬ 
minence  :  they  are  anxious  to  rush  the  position  and 
to  capture  it  by  a  showy  and  spectacular  assault. 
They  seem  to  think  that  they  can  be  famous  in  a 
hurry  if  only  they  are  vehement  enough  in  their 
demand  for  notice. 

This  youthful  ambition  exaggerated  though  it  is, 
could  easily  be  forgiven  if  it  led  them  to  strive  after 
the  highest  type  of  achievement.  If  the  desire  to 
be  famous  went  in  company  with  the  resolve  to  do 
only  work  which  must  command  respect  by  its  ad¬ 
mirable  quality,  its  thoroughness  and  its  sincerity, 
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their  aspirations  would  deserve  the  heartiest  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  most  generous  encouragement ; 
and  if  they  had  this  resolve  they  would  surely  win 
their  way — though,  perhaps,  not  so  rapidly  as  they 
expected — to  the  rank  which  they  were  seeking 
to  reach. 

But,  unhappily,  the  methods  which  have  latterly 
come  into  fashion  are  not  based  upon  the  resolution 
to  aim  always  at  the  highest.  They  are  inspired, 
instead,  by  the  intention  to  be  surprising ;  and  to 
realise  this  intention  sacrifice  is  often  made  of  things 
much  more  important.  Superficially  brilliant  tricks 
of  handling  are  substituted  for  solid  and  serious 
technical  quality,  eccentricity  of  subject  is  preferred 
to  dignity  and  nobility  of  motive,  startling  ugliness 
is  chosen  instead  of  the  beauty  that  charms  by  its 
reticence  and  persuades  by  its  refinement.  Taste 
is  forgotten  and  a  flippant  facility  of  expression 
takes  the  place  of  thought. 

Flippancies  of  expression  and  eccentric  departures 
from  good  taste  would  not  matter  so  much  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  a  degeneration  in  the 
executive  efficiency  of  modern  art.  They  might, 


indeed,  be  regarded  as  merely  youthful  extrava¬ 
gances  which  time  would  correct  or  as  temporary 
aberrations  caused  by  lack  of  experience.  But 
slovenliness  of  craftsmanship  is  in  the  young  artist 
a  sin  which  nothing  can  condone ;  if  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  career  he  does  not  strive  to  do  his  best, 
if  he  does  not  cultivate  from  the  very  beginning 
the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  if  he  does 
not  labour  constantly  to  acquire  certainty  rather 
than  facility,  and  flexibility  rather  than  superficial 
ease,  he  is  preparing  no  foundation  on  which  his 
future  achievement  can  be  built  up. 

The  only  fashion,  indeed,  which  an  artist  ought 
to  follow  is  the  one  which  prescribes  serious  en¬ 
deavour  and  unceasing  self-examination.  He  must 
always  be  trying  to  add  something  to  what  he  knows 
already,  and  he  must  always  aim  at  making  his 
method  of  conveying  his  knowledge  to  other  people 
more  complete  and  more  convincing.  And  as, 
naturally,  he  cannot  teach  others  what  he  does  not 
know  himself,  the  measure  of  his  value  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  influence  must  be  the  degree  of  study 
which  he  gives  to  his  art.  The  man  who  is  easily 


PORTRAIT  EN  NOIR” 
BY  1’ILADE  BERT  I ER I 


The  Paintings  of  Pilade  Bertieri 


satisfied  with  what  he  does  arrests  his  development 
before  it  has  really  begun,  and  if  he  does  not 
develop  his  own  capacities  the  limit  of  his  power 
to  convince  is  very  quickly  reached — he  exhausts 
his  whole  stock  of  knowledge  in  a  burst  of  youthful 
exuberance,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  repeat  himself  more  and  more  feebly 
and  inefficiently.  Even  if  he  has  at  the  beginning 
captured  the  popular  position  to  which  he  aspired 
he  cannot  hope  to  retain  it ;  his  public  will  not 
stand  by  him  when  they  discover  that  he  has 
nothing  more  to  tell  them  than  they  already  know 
by  heart. 

However,  there  are  still  some  artists  who  have 
not  in  any  way  yielded  to  the  tendency  of  the 
moment — who,  on  the  contrary,  respect  the  older 
tradition  of  pictorial  practice  and  follow  it  with 
all  sincerity.  These  artists  are  the  more  valuable 
because  they  are  exceptions  to  what  has  become 
too  general  a  rule,  and  they  set  a  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  which  it  is  well  that  the  public  should  be 
encouraged  to  recognise.  They  provide  the  work 
which  will  endure,  while  their  irresponsible  con¬ 
temporaries  are  only  amusing  the  crowd  and  are 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  the  nation’s  art  nothing 
which  has  any  possibilities  of  permanence. 


It  is  because  he  belongs  to  this  small  band  of 
serious  students  of  artistic  principles  that  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Pilade  Bertieri  claim  special  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  because  he  is  consistent  in  his  effort 
to  attain  those  qualities  of  expression  and  execution 
which  have  distinguished  the  best  art  of  every 
generation  that  he  deserves  to  be  noticed ;  and 
it  is  because  he  understands  what  is  expected  of 
the  artist  who  hopes  to  make  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  record  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs 
that  he  has  a  right  to  approval.  In  nothing  that 
he  has  produced  is  there  any  hint  of  superfici¬ 
ality  ;  he  is  always  in  earnest,  always  trying  to 
use  to  the  utmost  the  material  at  his  disposal, 
and  always  concerned  to  do  himself  credit  both 
as  an  observer  and  a  craftsman.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  decisive  merits  of  his  work  is  its  invariable 
thoroughness.  His  insight  into  character  is  excep¬ 
tionally  acute,  his  method  of  realising  what  he 
has  seen  is  unusually  elaborate,  and  his  effort  to 
attain  completeness  is  remarkably  well  sustained. 
Ingenious  suggestion  and  happy  accident  do  not 
enter  into  the  processes  of  his  art,  he  is  not  satisfied 
unless  he  has  got  out  of  his  subject  all  that  it  has 
to  offer  him  and  unless  he  has  deliberately  recorded 
everything  in  it  that  matters. 


“THE  GIUDECCA,  VENICE 
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“L ENFANT  A  LA  BONBONNE. 
OIL  painting  by  PILADE  BERTIERI. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  DE  GREY 


BY  PILADE  BERTIERI 


But  if  his  method  is  elaborate  its  results  do  not 
seem  laborious.  Tn  such  paintings,  for  instance, 
as  his  Enfa?it  a  la  Bonbonne ,  his  Le  Japonais  a  la 
Guitare ,  and  his  delightfully  vivacious  portrait  study 
The  Fur  Toque ,  the  first  impression  received  is  one 
of  spontaneity  and  unconventional  freedom  ;  it  is 
only  when  they  are  examined  detail  by  detail  that 
the  strenuous  effort  which  has  been  applied  in  the 
making  of  them  becomes  perceptible.  But  if  they 
are  studied,  as  they  should  be,  with  respect  for  the 
artist’s  intentions,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  finish — 
in  the  right  sense  of  the  word — is  their  dominant 
characteristic,  and  that  there  is  not  a  touch  in  them 
that  has  not  been  thought  out  beforehand  and 
applied  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Bertieri’s  practice, 
that  despite  all  its  sustained  labour  and  scholarly 
research  it  is  never  pedantic  and  never  wanting 
in  freshness — not  often  is  the  art  of  concealing 
the  mechanism  of  a  craft  better  illustrated. 


That  the  pursuit  of  completeness  does  not 
narrow  the  scope  of  his  performance  is  also 
evident.  The  other  pictures  which  are  reproduced 
prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity  quite  as  clearly  as 
those  already  mentioned,  but  besides  they  show 
that  he  can  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  different  types  of  subjects. 
How  little  he  is  inclined  to  follow  a  sort  of  beaten 
track  in  art  can  be  judged  from  a  comparison 
of  the  brilliant  character  study  The  Fencing  Master 
with  the  monumental  portrait  of  Canon  Baffles- 
Flint ,  or  by  setting  the  dainty  fancy  of  the 
portrait  of  Miss  De  Grey  beside  the  vigorous 
actuality  of  the  admirable  technical  exercise  Por¬ 
trait  en  Clair ;  although  in  these  four  canvases 
the  stamp  of  his  personality  is  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  contrast  of  manner  sets  them  widely  apart. 
Each  one,  however,  is  logically  worked  out  in  the 
way  that  suits  best  the  particular  motive  chosen, 
and  each  one  is  carried  to  just  the  degree  of  finish 
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“CANON  RAFFLES-FLINT,  M.A. 
BY  PILADE  BERTIERi 


THE  FUR  TOQUE.” 
BY  PILADE  BERTIERI 


CHARCOAL  STUDY 
BY  PILADE  BERTIERI 
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“the  fencing  master”  by  pilade  bertieri 

that  the  subject  requires  to  put  its  pictorial  value 
beyond  question.  If  the  painter  were  not  so 
studious  and  so  observant  he  could  not  be  so 
adaptable ;  it  is  to  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
habit  of  investigation  that  he  owes  his  ability  to 
keep  each  separate  picture  for  which  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  in  its  own  appropriate  atmosphere. 

Men  like  Mr.  Bertieri,  in  fact,  provide  the  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  poison  of  those  foolish  fashions  by  which 
the  art  activities  of  every  period  are  liable  to  be 
disturbed.  They  prove  that  an  artist  can  be  brilliant 
without  being  either  extravagant  in  his  ideas  or 
superficial  in  his  methods,  and  that  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  care  in  working  can  be  exercised  without 
any  fear  that  the  result  arrived  at  will  be  lacking 
in  vitality  or  wanting  in  the  power  to  arrest  atten¬ 
tion.  And  the  men  who,  like  Mr.  Bertieri  again, 
can  paint  portraits,  character-studies,  and  open-air 
subjects,  with  equal  regard  for  essentials  and  equal 
thoroughness  of  technical  statement,  show  that  the 
pursuit  of  pictorial  quality  neither  limits  the  vision 
nor  cramps  the  hand.  If  the  young  artist,  led  astray 
by  the  craving  for  cheap  popularity,  would  realise 
that  to  the  regard  felt  by  these  men  for  the  very 
traditions  which  he  affects  to  despise  is  due  all  the 
excellence  that  gains  acceptance  for  their  work, 
he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  mend  his  ways. 

A.  L.  Baldry. 


STUDIO-TALK 

( From  Our  Own  Correspotidents.) 

LONDON.  —  By  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Dromgole  Linton,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence  at  Haverstock  Hill 
on  October  3rd,  not  only  has  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  of  which 
he  was  President,  been  deprived  of  a  leader 
whose  energetic  and  whole-hearted  interest  in  the 
Institute’s  welfare  has  served  to  uphold  the  prestige 
which  this  body  enjoys  among  the  art  societies  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  British  art  in  general  is 
also  a  great  loser.  The  deceased  artist,  who  was 
born  in  December  1840,  became  an  Associate  of 
the  Institute  in  1867  and  Member  in  1870.  In 
1883,  the  year  in  which  the  new  galleries  in 
Piccadilly  were  opened  by  King  Edward  (then 
Prince  of  Wales),  he  was  elected  Vice-President, 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  he  was  voted  to  the  Presidential 
Chair,  the  honour  of  Knighthood  being  conferred 
on  him  soon  afterwards.  Sir  James  held  the  office 
of  President  until  1898,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  R.A.,  on  whose  death  in 
1909  he  resumed  the  office.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  an  artist 
whose  practice  of  the  art  of  water-colour  painting 
was  marked  by  a  scholarly  appreciation  of  its 
pictorial  possibilities. 


The  Royal  Institute  in  common  with  the  Ir  - 
stitute  of  Oil  Painters  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
member  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Bell,  who 
died  at  Southbourne  in  September  after  an  illness 
of  some  months’  duration.  Mr.  Bell  was  a  son 
of  Mr.  George  Bell  the  publisher,  and  was 
perhaps  best  known  by  his  water-colour  illustra¬ 
tions  of  topographical  books  written  by  his  wife, 
such  as  “  Picturesque  Brittany  ”  “Nuremberg”  and 
“  The  Royal  Manor  of  Richmond,”  his  last  work 
in  this  direction  being  in  connection  with  a  volume 
to  be  published  shortly  which  has  for  its  topic  the 
story  of  Christchurch,  Bournemouth  and  Poole. 
An  exhibition  which  the  deceased  artist  held  at  his 
studio  in  Southbourne  a  few  months  ago  for  the 
benefit  of  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war 
realised  a  substantial  sum — over  £ 200 . 


The  casualty  lists,  with  their  daily  record  of 
lives  nobly  sacrificed  in  the  great  conflict,  have 
within  the  past  few  weeks  contained  the  names  of 
three  artists  who  have  given  evidence  of  signal 
ability  in  the  particular  line  of  work  they  pursued. 
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Mr.  B.  Eastlake  Leader,  who  took  a  commission 
early  in  the  war  and  was  Captain  at  the  time  of  his 
death  last  month,  was  the  son  of  the  veteran  R.A. 
and  a  landscape  painter  of  mark.  Mr.  Philip 
Dadd,  private  in  the  Queen’s  Westminster  Rifles, 
who  was  killed  in  France  on  August  2,  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  “  The  Sphere  ”  for  a  long  period, 
and  was  also  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Kate  Greenaway.  Mr.  Percy  Francis  Gethin, 
second-lieutenant  in  the  Devonshire  Regiment, 
who  was  killed  in  action  at  the  close  of  June,  is 
the  subject  of  a  memoir  in  the  journal  of  the 
Artists’ Rifles,  which  he  joined  in  November  1914, 
when  he  was  just  over  40,  and  some  of  his  etch¬ 
ings  and  drawings  are  reproduced  in  this  interesting 
periodical.  Mr.  Gethin  was  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  whither 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Burridge  from  Liverpool  on 
his  appointment  as  Principal  in  1913. 


which  were  lately  on  view  at  the  Carroll  Gallery 
in  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  where  he  had 
a  successful  exhibition  not  long  ago. 


The  statuette  illustrated  on  page  92  made  an 
agreeable  impression  when  on  view  at  the  recent 
Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This 
attractive  and  original  example  of  the  potter’s  art 
is  interesting  as  having  been  produced  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  craftsmen,  the  execution  from  start 
to  finish  having  been  undertaken  by  the  artist 
himself.  It  is  moreover  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  processes  employed,  in¬ 
cluding  stained  clays,  under-glaze  and  over-glaze, 
the  result  being  very  pleasing  in  its  colour  effect. 
The  piece  was  fired  in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  a 
process  so  uncertain  in  its  ultimate  results  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  replica 
of  a  particular  piece.  Mr  Stanley  Thorogood 
is  Superintendent  of  Art  Instruction  to  the  County 


The  work  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Baird,  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Oil  Painters,  is  a  familiar 
feature  of  exhibitions  in 
London  and  the  provinces, 
and  it  is  perhaps  even 
better  known  in  America 
where  numerous  examples 
have  been  acquired  for 
permanent  collections. 
He  is  equally  facile  in  the 
oil  medium  and  in  water¬ 
colour,  and  his  pictures  in 
both  show  him  to  be  a 
highly  capable  draughts¬ 
man  with  a  fine  sense  of 
colour.  His  versatility,  too, 
is  shown  in  the  range  of 
subjects  which  he  handles  : 
but  if  there  is  one  class 
of  subject  in  which  he 
excels  it  is  the  portrayal 
of  horses,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  rustic  types 
of  horse.  By  birth  a 
Scotsman  hailing  from  the 
romantic  Border  region  of 
Roxburghshire,  he  has  of 
late  years  settled  in  sunny 
South  Devon.  The 
examples  of  his  work  which 
we  here  reproduce  are  some 
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“summer  evening” 


WATER-COLOUR  BY  N.  H.  J.  BAIRD,  R.O.  I. 


“  AT  WHIM  PLE,  DEVON."  water¬ 
colour  by  N.  H.  J.  BAIRD,  R.O.I. 


“  THE  BOY.”  WATER-COLOUR 
BY  N.  H.  J.  BAIRD,  R.O.I. 
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though  in  his  own  work  this  convention  has  not 
been  carried  to  the  extraordinary  lengths  to 
which  some  of  the  advanced  “  Cubists  ”  have 
carried  it — indeed  in  some  of  the  paintings  and 
drawings  on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  there 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  it.  Its  employment,  how¬ 
ever,  has  undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  conveying 
that  “  dynamic  ”  impression  which  it  was  the  artist’s 
aim  to  give — especially  in  the  pictures  of  troops 
in  motion,  such  as  “  Bravo”  Road  to  Ypres,  and 
A  Column  on  the  March.  It  is  we  think  in  subjects 
like  these  that  the  artist’s  geometric  method  is 
seen  at  its  best,  though  we  should  certainly  dissent 
from  the  view  that  by  this  method  only  can  the 
aims  he  professes  be  attained. 


The  autumn  art  season 
in  London  was  inaugurated 
at  the  end  of  September  by 
the  exhibition  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  of  a 
collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  of  War  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  “late 
Private  R.A.M.C.”  ;  and  as 
embodying  his  impressions 
first  as  a  motor  mechanic 
and  ambulance  driver  on 
the  Western  Front  and  later 
as  a  hospital  orderly  in 
France  and  England  the 
display  was  at  once  unique 
and  distinctly  interesting. 
Mr.  Nevinson  has  been 
prominently  identified  with 
those  who  have  adopted 
a  geometrical  convention, 
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STATUETTE  IN  GLAZED  EARTHENWARE  BY  STANLEY  THOROGOOD 

( The  tiroperty  of  J.  Matlock ,  Esq. ) 


Borough  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  the  centre  of  the 
great  pottery  industry. 


The  memorial  tablet  of  which  we  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  in  colour  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  of 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  of  late. 
Admirably  fulfilling  its  function  as  a  memorial,  it 
is  also  attractive  from  the  purely  decorative  point 
of  view.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Hutchinson, 
of  the  firm  of  James  Powell  &  Sons,  at  whose 
renowned  glass  works  in  Whitefriars  the  execution 
was  carried  out  by  a  process  with  which  the  name 
of  the  firm  is  closely  associated.  The  term  “  opus 
sectile  ”  or  cut  work  used  to  describe  it  is  of  course 
of  ancient  origin,  but  as  revived  and  developed 
by  Messrs.  Powell  &  Sons  the 
process  differs  in  various 
particulars  from  that  followed 
by  the  mural  decorators  of 
antiquity,  to  whom  the  use 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  modern 
method  for  eating  away  the 
glass  to  give  effect  to  the 
underlying  layers  of  gold 
was  of  course  unknown. 

Beautiful  effects  are  yielded 
by  this  process,  and  many 
successful  results  have 
accrued  from  it  in  the  shape 
of  monumental  and  decora¬ 
tive  work  in  churches. 


MEMORIAL  PANEL  IN  OPUS  SECTILE  designed  by 
G.  P.  HUTCHINSON,  executed  by  JAMES  POWELL  &  SONS. 
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“chanson  d’automne”  (Glasgow  Fine  Arts  Institute )  oil  painting  by  w.  a.  gibson 


GLASGOW.  —  The  fifty-fifth  annual 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  specially 
interesting  in  many  ways.  While 
much  of  the  Art  does  not  rise  above  the  dead 
level  of  mediocrity,  making  it  difficult  to  suggest 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so  insistently  pursued, 
there  are  features  in  the  present  show  both  striking 
and  suggestive.  There  are,  for  instance,  contribu¬ 
tions  by  a  promising  neophyte,  who  nine  months 
ago  had  but  contemplated  art,  without  essaying  its 
practice ;  examples  by  a  doyen  of  the  Glasgow 
school,  in  an  unfamiliar  medium ;  portraits  by  two 
distinguished  contemporaries  that  suggest  compari¬ 
sons  ;  and  a  score  or  more  canvases  that  make  a 
visit  to  the  McLellan  Galleries  well  worth  while. 


While  Glasgow  is  a  great  centre  of  war  activity, 
there  is  little  pictorial  evidence  of  fighting  at  this 
year’s  show.  A  peaceful  home  devastated  by  shell- 
burst,  a  Regiment  in  action,  four  “Tommies” 


sleeping  in  a  barn,  and  a  khaki-clad  R.A.M.C. 
officer,  that  is  all.  Among  the  loaned  works  there 
is  the  much-discussed  portrait  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  by  his  talented  countryman  Augustus  E. 
John,  important  examples  of  the  art  of  Josef 
Israels,  Emile  Claus,  McTaggart,  Sargent,  Orpen, 
Walton,  Laszlo,  Lavery,  Lucien  Simon,  Charles 
Shannon,  Charles  Sims,  Sir  James  Guthrie,  and 
George  Henry,  a  rare  assemblage  of  talent  surely. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  a  portrait  by  each 
of  the  two  last-named  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Group  :  the  subject  is  the  same,  but  in  the  one 
case  the  painting  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  the  School  was  beginning  to  attract 
widespread  attention  ;  in  the  other  the  work  was 
done  recently,  when  fame  had  been  firmly  esta¬ 
blished.  The  Guthrie  portrait  is  pregnant  with 
subtle  artistry,  it  has  all  the  rich  charm  and 
maturity  of  a  rare  old  tapestry,  and  may  well  be 
considered  unchallengeable  as  a  contribution  to 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  whole 
history  of  Art.  The  Henry  portrait,  painted  in  one 
of  the  most  luminous  moods  of  the  artist,  is  a 
matured  expression,  a  realisation  of  perfection 
in  harmony.  The  effect  is  like  a  mirrored  reflec¬ 
tion  of  purest  and  most  rarely  combined  colours, 
with  an  exquisite  note  of  blue  predominant. 
Outside  the  loaned  section  portraiture  is  for  the 
most  part  undistinguished. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell  has 
contributed  to  the  Institute  exhibitions  striking 
studies  in  a  sketchy  style.  This  year  his  Lady 
with  a  Black  Hat  is  positively  arresting  :  it  domi¬ 
nates  a  big  gallery  from  every  point.  The  artist 
here  concentrates  on  essentials,  trivialities  of  detail 
are  altogether  ignored,  there  is  vigorous  handling, 
harmonious  phrasing,  free  brush-work,  with  a 
general  effect  abundantly  pleasing  and  exhilarating. 
In  The  Lady  of  the  Carnation,  Mr.  Newbery  has 
essayed  one  of  those  daring  colour  experiments 
he  invariably  carries  to  success.  A  Whistlerian 
composition,  with  an  intense  emerald  and  grey 


combination,  does  not  suggest  easy  possibilities, 
but  the  artist  has  a  faculty  for  handling  strong, 
aggressive  colours,  for  shaking  the  dull,  drabby, 
commonplace  satisfaction  out  of  one. 


The  art  of  Lucien  Simon  is  becoming  well 
known  in  Glasgow  :  he  positively  startles  with  L,es 
Carrioles  in  point  of  scale,  exuberant  colour,  and 
animation.  The  power  and  vivacity  introduced 
into  this  Breton  group  of  devotees  making  their 
way  along  the  straight  road  are  amazing,  the 
bright  tints  in  the  sartorial  arrangements  quite 
exhilarating;  but  it  discounts  all  adjacent  art: 
Simon  art  requires  a  gallery  for  itself.  Mr.  William 
Walls,  R.S.A.,  is  sincere  as  an  animal  painter; 
his  Mountain  Dwellers  ( Snow  Leopards),  in  native 
environment,  is  a  striking  example  of  an  art  pur¬ 
sued  with  uninterrupted  fidelity.  After  an  interval 
of  unaccountable  abstention,  Mr.  William  Wells 
is  again  represented  by  one  of  those  clear,  sparkling, 
open-air  transcriptions  that  come  as  naturally  from 
his  palette  as  a  love  song  from  a  lyrical  singer. 
In  the  interval  the  artist  seems  to  have  modified 


“mountain  dwellers  (snow  leopards)” 

( Glasgow  Fine  Arts  Institute) 
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his  method  and  changed  his  aim  ;  his  purpose 
appears  to  be  to  get  his  effects  by  the  most 
elemental  and  natural  simplicity.  Wells,  more 
perhaps  than  any  contemporary,  is  “out  ”  for 
sunlight ;  it  is  an  unqualified  boon  in  the  art  of  a 
period  of  gloom,  de¬ 
pression,  and  doubt. 


Art  has  been  heavily 
hit  in  many  ways  by 
the  war,  not  the  least 
in  that  many  sketching 
grounds  have  become 
prohibited  areas.  But 
no  artist  exhausts 
accumulated  data  or 
half-finished  canvases 
in  two  years,  otherwise 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gibson’s 
Chanson  d’Automne,  a 
big  French  woodland 
study,  would  not  have 
been  hung.  In  a 
gallery  rich  in  many 
masterpieces  the 
picture  compels  atten¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  in 
composition,  though 
thig  is  striking,  as  in 
quality  ;  it  is  a  picture 
that  will  repay  study. 

Two  interesting  works 
in  tempera  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  David 
Murray,  R.A. ;  Mr. 

R.  W.  Allan,  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Institute 
exhibitions  since  1878, 
is  represented  by  one 
of  his  inimitable 
fishing-port  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  a  large 
moorland  piece  ;  Mr. 

Thomas  Hunt  by  a 
mountain,  stream,  and 
cattle  study  in  Skye  ; 

Mr.  John  Henderson 
by  an  early  summer 
landscape;  Mr. 

Patrick  Downie  by  a  finely  rendered  Firth  of 
Clyde  effect  ;  Mr.  J.  Lawton  Wingate,  R.S.A., 
by  a  poetic  pastoral  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Roche, 
R.S.A.,  by  an  interior,  delightfully  simple  and 
subtle. 


Beyond  several  charming  drawings  by  Mr.  Russell 
Flint,  characteristic  sketches  by  Mr.  F.  Cayley 
Robinson,  delightful  expressions  by  Miss  Katherine 
Cameron,  clever  studies  by  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy 
and  Mr.  John  Hassall,  a  delicately  rendered  sea¬ 
scape  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Nisbet,  R.S.A.,  fine 
architectural  interpre¬ 
tations  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
McKechnie,  there  is 
little  in  the  water¬ 
colour  section  to  arrest 
attention. 


Exhibits  of  sculpture, 
if  less  numerous  than 
on  previous  occasions, 
are  excellent,  particu¬ 
larly  the  work  of  Mr. 
T.  Newburn  Crook, 
R.B.S.,  whose  Water 
Lily ,  the  life-size 
recumbent  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  obviously 
just  entered  on  her 
’teens,  is  full  of  the 
lithe,  lissome  grace  of 
youth.  The  artist’s 
purpose  was  surely  to 
represent  the  lily  purity 
and  sweet  innocence 
of  young  girlhood: 
every  line  and  curve, 
every  indicated  bone 
and  muscle,  the  whole 
attitude  and  expression, 
the  lights  and  shadows 
that  almost  make  up 
for  the  absence  of 
colour,  combine  to 
make  a  figure  of  un¬ 
mitigated  grace  and 
charm.  Mr.  Crook’s 
art  is  unfamiliar  to 
Glasgow  Exhibition 
frequenters,  and 
further  examples  of  it 
will  be  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  by  many.  The 
exhibition,  which  has  still  several  weeks  to  run, 
has  proved  a  welcome  relief  from  the  daily 
anxieties  engendered  by  the  war.  In  stressful 
times  like  these  the  influence  of  art  is  all  for 
the  best.  J.  T. 


“the  lady  of  the  carnation 
OIL  PAINTING  by  fra.  h.  newbery 
( Glasgow  Fine  Arts  Institute) 
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“ SERENE  AUTUMN  ” 

TOKYO. — The  Meiji  Kaigakai  recently 
held  its  annual  exhibition  in  Uyeno 
Park.  It  included,  among  others,  work 
of  such  noted  artists  as  Noguchi- 
Shohin,  a  lady  Court  artist,  Imao-Keinen,  also 
a  Court  artist,  Matsumoto  -  Fuko,  Takashima- 
Hokkai,  Terazaki-Kogyo,  Kawai-Gyokudo,  Ko- 
saka-Shiden,  Ikegami-Shuho,  and  Tanaka-Raisho. 
Marvellous  dexterity  with  the  brush  was  shown 
in  Kogyo’s  Snow  Landscape :  by  a  single  stroke 
of  the  brush  the  further  bank  of  a  lake  was  vividly 
suggested  ;  the  perspective  value  in  the  picture — 
the  trees  and  houses  in  the  foreground  and  the 
snow-covered  hills  in  the  distance — was  lightly, 
yet  effectively,  shown.  Gyokusho’s  Rin-wa-sei  also 
possessed  excellent  qualities.  There  was  a  touch 
of  serenity  in  Shiden’s  Pine  Trees  in  the  Moonlight 
— the  nobility  of  feeling  which  he  usually  ex¬ 
presses  in  a  more  elaborate  work,  such  as  Serene 
Autumn ,  here  reproduced.  Sakamaki- Kogyo,  who 
stands  pre-eminent  in  “  No  ”  subjects,  had  Cor¬ 
morant  Fishing ,  in  which  the  effect  of  light  on 
the  clear  river  at  night  was  well  painted.  Hokkai’s 
sunflowers  and  oleander,  Shohin’s  Four  Sages 
(bamboo,  plum  blossoms,  orchid  and  chrysan¬ 
themum),  Fuko’s  Daruma ,  Shuho’s  geese  in 
autumnal  grass,  Suzuki-Kason’s  Peony ,  Moroboshi- 
Raisho’s  Snow  Scene ,  Ivobayashi-Gokyo’s  Domestic 
Fowls ,  Shimazaki-Ryuu’s  Cat  and  Sparrow,  all 
possessed  commendable  qualities.  Araki-Tanrei’s 
Landscape  after  the  impressionistic  Sesshyu  style, 
Dan-Ranshyu’s  Remaining  Snow,  realistic  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  Unno-Baijo’s  heron  standing  among 
reeds  in  an  intense  solitude,  are  among  other 
works  that  attracted  considerable  attention. 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  Tenrai  Gajuku 
was  worthy  of  notice.  This  comprised  paintings 
by  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  of  Terazaki- 


BY  KOSAKA-SHIDEN 

Kogyo,  one  of  the  leading  contemporary  artists, 
whose  work,  such  as  Landscape  and  A  Singer,  both 
of  which  were  shown  at  a  previous  Mombusho 
Exhibition,  has  been  much  admired  for  his  masterly 


“SUNSET  ON  snow”  BY  MORI  KORYO 
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treatment  of  subjects  and  originality  in  composition 
and  colour  effect.  His  Noon  Nap ,  a  monochrome 
drawing  shown  at  this  exhibition,  revealed  his 
dexterity  with  the  brush,  but  his  best  work  was 
Hankaiko,  depicting  a  Chinese  Emperor  sleeping 
and  the  smoke  of  incense  curling  up,  revealing  an 
apparition  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Toriya-Banzan’s 
Sunset  showed  some  originality  of  treatment. 
Machida-Kyokuko’s  Garden ,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Genso  of  China  and  Yokihi  were  depicted  as 
playing  upon  the  same  flute,  showed  excellent 
qualities.  Kawasaki-Ranko’s  picture  showing  a 
group  of  women  out  in  the  field  in  spring  may  be 
counted  as  the  best  in  her  recent  work.  Yasuma- 
Sado’s  May  at  Arima  was  notable  for  its  depth  of 


feeling.  Spring  Verdure  by  Kanai-Issho,  Peak  in 
Summer  by  Ito-Ryugai,  Spring  Rain  by  Chikui- 
Kohan,  After  the  Rain  by  Kato-Shikakudo,  Sunset 
on  Snow  by  Mori-Koryo,  were  much  admired. 
Among  other  exhibitors  of  meritorious  work 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mizukami-Taisei, 
Ishiyama-Tahaku,  Tonai-Kodo,  Nara-Rokusen 
and  Yamamori-Bokuso.  Though  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  single  teacher,  the  exhibits  showed  a 
variety  of  styles  and  breadth  of  treatment,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  calibre  and  resourcefulness  of  Kogyo, 
who  is  generally  recognised  as  one  of  the  three 
representative  artists  of  present-day  Japan,  the 
other  two  being  Takenouchi-Seiho  of  Kyoto  and 
Yokoyama-Taikan  of  Tokyo. 


LANDSCAPE  :  A  PAIR  OF  SIX-PANELLED  SCREENS  BY  TER  A/.  A  K  I- KOGYO 
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opinion  among  its  members,  the  association  has 
recently  lost  a  number  of  its  influential  adherents ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  its  recent  exhibition 
was  enthusiastically  supported.  The  display  in¬ 
cluded  some  praiseworthy  paintings  in  the  Japanese 
and  European  styles  and  good  examples  of 
applied  and  decorative  art,  but  the  chief  feature 
was  the  sculpture,  consisting  of  about  fifty  pieces. 


“  glass-blower” 

WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  IKEDA-YUHACHI 


The  fourth  exhibition  by  the  Kokumin  Bijutsu 
Kyokai  was  held  at  Takenodai,  Uyeno  Park. 
This  association,  since  its  organisation  several  years 
ago  by  leading  artists  of  the  country,  has  been 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  art  wprld  of  Japan. 
The  latest  work  which  it  undertook  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  remodelling  of  the  Tokyo  School  of 
Fine  Arts — an  affair  which  has  assumed  consider¬ 
able  magnitude,  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  In  consequence  of  differences  of 


“the  stare”  (plaster)  by  shinkai  takezo 


“a  washerwoman” 

WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  UYEDA-NAOJI 


Among  wood  carvings,  Ikeda-Yuhachi’s  Glass- 
blower,  like  Uyeda-Naoji’s  A  Washerwoman, 
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technique.  The  suggestion  of  uplifting  movement 
was  carried  out  in  the  graceful  flow  of  the  garments. 
The  sentiment  of  devotion  was  well  expressed 
in  Ishikawa-Kakuji’s  An  Offering ,  a  half-draped 
female  figure  with  colour  applied  to  the  drapery ; 
and  another  interesting  study  of  sculpture  in  wood 
was  Kaihatsu-Yoshimitsu’s  Nagame,  a  wholly 
nude  figure.  As  usual,  Kitamura-Shikai  excelled  in 
marble  ;  his  Eve  showed  remorse  in  the  muscles 
of  her  body,  and  his  nude  female  study,  with  its 
wonderful  composition  of  lines,  revealed  his  talent 
in  marble  at  its  best.  The  following  works  in 


“ascension  ” 

WOOD  SCULPTURE  BY  OGURA-UICHIRO 

which  was  shown  at  a  previous  exhibition,  was 
conspicuous  for  its  bold,  almost  grotesque,  manner 
of  execution.  Ogura-Uichiro’s  Ascension  stood 
prominent  both  for  its  size  and  neatness  of 


“  EVE  ”l(MARBLE) 


clay  are  also  worthy  of  mention  :  Shinkai-Takezo’s 
The  Stare ,  Tatehata-Daimu’s  An  Evening  in 
Springtime ,  Asakura-Fumio’s  portrait  of  a  woman, 
and  two  previously  exhibited  works  The  Sole  and 
A  Pot ,  Shinkai-Taketaro’s  Oshun  and  Dembei  (two 
well-known  dramatic  characters),  and  the  same 
artist’s  Model  and  Deep  Water ,  showing  a  different 
kind  of  treatment. 


The  sixteenth  exhibition  by  the  Tatsumi  Gakai, 
by  kitamura-shikai  one  of  the  most  influential  bodies  of  artists, 
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NUDE  STUDY  IN  MARBLE  BY  KITAMURA-SHIKAI 


contained  paintings  in  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
European  styles,  sculpture,  wood-block  prints,  and 
etchings.  A  Lion-Hunter  by  Otake-Chikuha  in 
a  conventionalised  form  in  contrast  to  the  extreme 
realistic  style  of  painting  as  seen  in  his  Sudden 
Shower ,  Komachi  by  Otake-Etsuzo  in  a  dexterous 
manner,  Lighting-Up  Time  by  Kamoshita-Choko, 
Lilies  by  Shimazaki-Ryuu,  Hoto  by  Kobaya-gawa- 
Shusei,  and  Pine  Forest :  Spring  by  Yagi-Efoshu, 
were  among  the  best  pictures.  The  highest  awards 
were  given  to  Ishizuka-Keiko  for  his  Da?icer  and 
Kato-Shoshu  for  his  Toothpick  Shop. 


Some  of  the  progressive  members  of  the  Kensei 
Kai,  an  artists’  society  of  long  standing  with  a  large 
membership,  recently  held  an  exhibition  at  Take- 
nodai,  Uyeno  Park.  Among  the  exhibitors  were 
the  following  Tokyo  artists  :  Hida-Shuzan,  Katsuda- 
Shokin,  Yamanouchi-Tamon,  Ozaki-Shunan,  Hashi- 
moto  Kunisuke,  Shiozaki-Itsuryo,  Burin,  and 
KamisakaShunpo,  and,  from  Kyoto,  Tsuchida- 
Bakusen  and  Kikuchi-Keigetsu,  who  won  fame  at 
-a  recent  Mombusho  Art  Exhibition.  There  were 
enough  paintings  from  each  artist  to  show  his 
ideals  and  manner  of  procedure,  his  ability  and 
resourcefulness.  Harada-Jiro. 
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The  Book  of  Lta/y.  Edited  by  Raffaello  Piccioli, 
D.Litt.  Introduction  by  Viscount  Bryce.  (Lon¬ 
don  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  7 s.  6 d.  net. — The  whole 
civilised  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy,  “  Magna 
parens  virum,  the  Torchbearer  of  Nations”  as  she 
is  so  truly  called  by  one  of  the  distinguished  band 
of  writers  whose  contributions  to  this  volume 
eloquently  testify  to  the  affectionate  esteem  with 
which  she  is  regarded  in  Great  Britain ;  but  in  no 
class  of  the  community  is  the  consciousness  of  that 


“ A  MODEL 
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indebtedness  more  real  than  among  members  of 
the  artist  profession.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
in  this  “  Book  of  Italy,”  published  on  behalf  of  the 
Pro  Italia  Committee  in  aid  of  the  families  of 
Italian  soldiers  and  sailors  domiciled  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  art  should 
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be  prominently  represented,  as  indeed  it  is  by 
reproductions  of  works  by  leading  artists  of  the 
modern  British  School,  in  addition  to  a  few  by 
Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  some  Italian  artists 
of  the  present  day,  music  and  poetry  being  also 
represented.  The  volume,  which  is  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  Queen  Elena,  and  is  admirably  got 
up,  claims  a  cordial  reception  from  book-buyers. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.  Edited 
by  Laurence  Binyon.  With  a  Critical  Essay  by 
Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate.  Illustrated  in 
colour  by  Claude  Shepperson,  A.R.W.S.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  6s.  net. — The  Poet 
Laureate’s  Critical  Introduction,  embodying  a 
succinct  and  masterly  analysis  of  the  major  poems, 
“  Endymion”  and  “  Hyperion,”  together  with  the 
Tales,  the  Odes,  the  Sonnets,  the  Epistles  and 
Lyrical  Poems,  and  two  dramatic  fragments,  was 
written  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  is  here  reprinted 
as  revised  as  late  as  1914,  and  the  selection  of 
poems  included  in  this  volume  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  correlated  with  this  essay.  The  text  through¬ 
out  is  printed  in  a  beautifully  clear  type,  and  the 
ten  illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Claude  Shepper¬ 
son,  in  whose  art  may  be  discerned  a  certain 
spiritual  affinity  with  that  of  the  poet,  make  a  very 
engaging  accompaniment  to  it. 

Fairy  Tales  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Harry  Clarke.  (London :  George  G. 
Harrap  and  Co.)  2 os.  net. — Aubrey  Beardsley  has 
left  behind  many  disciples,  and  that  Mr.  Harry 
Clarke  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  them  is  the 
conviction  which  is  immediately  driven  home  on 
glancing  at  the  numerous  line  drawings  he  has 
contributed  to  this  volume,  and  also,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent,  at  the  colour  drawings  which 
appear  at  intervals.  Not  one  of  Beardsley’s 
followers,  however,  has  ever  attained  his  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  line,  and  his  art  was  so  essentially  the 
product  of  his  peculiar  temperament  that  emula¬ 
tion  of  his  methods  almost  inevitably  has  the 
appearance  of  affectation.  As  applied  here  to  the 
illustration  of  Hans  Andersen  it  sometimes  leads 
to  rather  queer  results,  as  where  Little  Claus, 
the  rustic  “  who  had  only  a  single  horse,”  is  shown 
wearing  a  shirt  with  frilled  cuffs,  a  Parisian  cravat, 
and  trousers  of  a  pattern  that  would  best  be 
described  by  the  heraldic  term  “lozengy.”  That 
Mr.  Clarke  is  a  clever  draughtsman  and  possesses 
a  fine  sense  of  colour  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
imagination  is  evident  from  these  illustrations,  and 
his  work  would,  we  think,  have  been  more  agree¬ 
able  if  his  admiration  for  Beardsley  had  been  less 
pronounced. 


A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Dutch  Painters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Edward  G.  Hawke.  Vol.  VI.  (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.)  25 s.  net. — Rembrandt 
and  Nicolaes  Maes  share  between  them  this 
volume  of  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot’s  catalogue, 
which,  though  “based  on  the  work  of  John  Smith,” 
is  practically  a  new  publication  owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  research  and  revision  which  has  been 
entailed  in  its  compilation.  Rembrandt  might  have 
had  a  volume  to  himself,  for  he  accounts  for 
nearly  500  pages  out  of  about  640.  The  informa¬ 
tion  here  registered  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
recent  date,  and  so  far  as  English  collections  are 
concerned,  has  been  checked  and  amplified  by 
Mr.  Hawke.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  a 
good  number  of  the  great  master’s  works  have  left 
Europe  for  America,  and  that  in  Europe  Berlin 
has  shown  great  eagerness  to  possess  examples, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  still  liberally  provided  with 
them.  We  also  note  with  interest  that  the  portrait 
of  A  Young  Wo?nan  which  was  acquired  from 
Sir  Hugh  Lane  by  Mr.  Max  Michaelis  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  gift  to  South  Africa,  and  subse¬ 
quently  returned  to  Sir  Hugh  at  his  own  instance 
on  account  of  suspicion  as  to  its  genuineness,  is 
included  here  as  authentic.  The  work  was  repro¬ 
duced  in  an  article  on  the  South  African  gift  in 
this  magazine  (May  1913),  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  return  were  explained  in  a 
subsequent  issue  (October  1913,  p.  62.) 


Some  of  the  beauties  of  Hampstead  are  ad¬ 
mirably  rendered  in  eight  pencil  sketches  by 
Mr.  Fred  Richards  which  with  letterpress  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  booklet  published  in  aid  of  hospitals 
for  wounded  soldiers  in  the  borough  by  the  Baynard 
Press  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor.  The  booklet  was 
originally  intended  as  an  advertisement  for  the 
Underground  Railway  who,  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  production,  placed  it  at  the  Mayor’s 
disposal  ■  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  artistic 
typography  and  well  worth  sixpence. 

The  scheme  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Davies,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  supplying 
carefully  selected  books  of  an  educational  character 
to  British  citizens  imerned  in  the  Ruhleben  Camp 
for  purposes  of  study,  has  now  been  extended  to 
the  British  prisoners  of  war ;  and  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  furnish  books  of  the  kind  desired  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Davies. 


The  Lay  Figure 


THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  DIS¬ 
CRETION  IN  DESIGN. 

“Why  are  all  you  art  people  talking  so 
much  about  commercial  questions  just  now  ?  ” 
asked  the  Business  Man.  “  Is  it  not  rather  a  new 
line  for  you  to  take  up,  and  are  such  matters  any 
concern  of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Those  three  queries  are  easily  answered,” 
returned  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  We  are 
discussing  commercial  questions  because  they  are 
intimately  our  concern,  and  because  they  have 
always  been  our  concern  ;  and  we  are  discussing 
them  now,  particularly,  because  the  views  of  the 
art  workers  need  to  be  made  especially  prominent 
when  all  the  trade  conditions  in  this  country  are 
undergoing  a  process  of  revision.” 

“  But  the  artist  is  neither  a  manufacturer  nor  a 
trader,”  protested  the  Business  Man  ;  “  and  the 
things  that  happen  in  the  commercial  world  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.” 

“  Have  they  not  ?  ”  broke  in  the  Art  Critic. 
“Think  again.  Surely  the  artist  is  affected  by 
everything  which  changes  the  commercial  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  Has 
he  no  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  business 
man  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  he  can  talk  if  he  likes,”  laughed  the 
Business  Man ;  “  but  when  there  are  so  many 
practical,  serious  problems  to  be  settled  his  funny 
little  fancies  seem  rather  waste  of  time.” 

“  Don’t  you  recognise  that  his  funny  little  fancies 
will  help  to  settle  many  of  the  practical,  serious 
problems  ?  ”  demanded  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
“  Don’t  you  see  that  he  is  himself  a  practical 
working  man  with  a  right  to  be  heard  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  do  not,”  replied  the  Business  Man. 
“  The  artist  supplies  only  the  embroideries  of 
existence,  in  the  real  facts  of  life  he  has  no  part. 
The  commercial  world  does  not  want  him.” 

“There  you  give  tongue  to  a  dangerous  delusion,” 
cried  the  Critic.  “If  it  is  true  that  the  art  worker 
supplies  only  the  embroideries  of  existence  it  is 
because  you  have  excluded  him  from  his  right 
share  in  the  real  facts ;  and  to  this  exclusion  is 
due  the  failure  of  our  commerce  to  hold  its  own 
against  foreign  competition.” 

“That  I  cannot  admit,”  declared  the  Business 
Man.  “  If  a  thing  is  useful  people  will  buy  it  to 
use.  They  will  not  buy  it  more  readily  because 
it  has  been  ornamented  by  an  artist  and  has 
become  less  useful  and  more  expensive.” 

“  That  is  the  common  argument  of  the  men  who 
know  nothing  about  art,”  sneered  the  Man  with 
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the  Red  Tie.  “To  them  art  is  always  a  super¬ 
fluity  and  an  extra  expense  !  ” 

“Yes,  and  if  it  has  become  a  superfluity  it  is 
because  the  commercial  men  have  made  it  so,”' 
agreed  the  Critic.  “  The  manufacturer  makes  a 
thing  which  he  thinks  will  be  useful,  and  then 
hands  it  over  to  the  artist  to  decorate — an  extra 
expense.  The  artist  contends,  and  rightly,  that  he 
ought  to  handle  that  article  from  the  very  beginning, 
so  that  its  ornamental  quality  might  benot  something 
extraneous  but  actually  part  of  its  usefulness.” 

“  But  how  can  that  be  ?  ”  asked  the  Business 
Man.  “  Ornament  can  only  be  an  embellishment 
of  something  already  produced  ;  it  cannot  be  one 
of  the  initial  processes  of  manufacture.” 

“  Oh,  can  it  not  ?  ”  returned  the  Critic.  “  Con¬ 
sideration  for  form  and  respect  for  material  are  as 
essential  for  the  usefulness  of  an  article  as  they 
are  for  its  artistic  quality,  and  the  thing  which  is 
designed  well  from  the  beginning  will  not  need 
any  overlaying  with  ornament  to  make  it  a  work 
of  art.  What  you  call  embellishment  is  wholly 
undesirable  if  the  original  design  of  the  object  is 
artistically  sound.” 

“You  cannot  make  a  commonplace  object  in¬ 
tended  for  everyday  use  artistic  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  it,”  declared  the  Business  Man. 

“  Surely  everything  has  to  be  designed  more 
or  less,”  argued  the  Critic  ;  “  and  a  good  design 
does  not  cost  appreciably  more  than  a  bad  one. 
The  artist  who  uses  discretion  in  his  design  keeps 
always  in  view  the  purpose  to  which  the  article  is 
to  be  applied  and  makes  fitness  his  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  what  he  designed 
would  be  less  costly  to  produce  because  he  would 
perceive  instinctively  how  the  material  at  his 
disposal  could  be  best  applied.” 

“  Ah  !  There  I  am  with  you,”  exclaimed  the 
Business  Man.  “  I  have  no  objection  to  art  if  it 
does  not  add  to  my  working  expenses.” 

“  Well,  I  believe  that  if  you  encourage  the 
designer  to  exercise  what  I  call  discretion  in  his 
designing  you  will  find  that  commercially  you  have 
made  a  wise  move,”  said  the  Critic.  “There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  everyday  things  which  we 
must  have  and  must  use  should  not  be  artistically 
satisfying,  and  that  without  any  conscious  em¬ 
bellishment.  If  they  were,  they  would  be  just  as 
useful,  and  they  would  be  more  marketable  because 
they  would  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Take  the 
artist  into  your  confidence  and  seek  his  services  in 
your  business.  It  will  pay  you  well.” 

“  It  might  be  worth  trying,”  admitted  the 
Business  Man.  The  Lay  Figure. 


A  Portraitist  in  Petto:  Anna  Belie  Kind  hind 


LOVE  BY  ANNA  BELLE  KINDLUND 


MADELEINE  DABO  BY  ANNA  BELLE  KINDLUND 


A  PORTRAITIST  IN  PETTO:  ANNA 
BELLE  KINDLUND 
BY  W.  H.  de  B.  NELSON 

A  great  deal  of  rubbish  is  printed 
about  soul  portraiture;  we  constantly  read  of 
heaven-favoured  artists  who  are  able  to  strip  the 
soul  from  its  earthly  tenement  and  present  it 
intact  to  an  awe-stricken  audience  in  terms  of 
paint.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
even  be  found  necessary  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
A.  or  Mrs.  B.,  not  to  mention  Miss  C.,  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  gifted  in  their  search  for  character.  If  they 
are  not,  why  mention  their  work?  If  the  sitter's 
expression  is  not  counterfeit,  the  up-to-date 
photographer  is  also  able  to  portray  character 
and  is  of  necessity  in  a  position  to  render  still 
greater  exactitude  in  the  features.  In  discussing 
briefly  the  art  of  Anna  Belle  Kindlund,  then,  we 
will  at  once  pass  the  trap  marked  “character” 
and  endeavour  to  show  her  claims  to  a  certain 
degree  of  greatness  for  other  reasons  than  solely 
this  special  portrayal,  failing  which  a  por¬ 
trait  must  per  se  die  a  natural  death  and  need 
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A  Portraitist  in  Petto:  Anna  Belle  Kindlund 


no  post-mortem  records.  The  very  fact  that  close 
corporations,  to  which  condition  miniature  asso¬ 
ciations  undeniably  tend,  are  not  over  anxious  to 
extend  a  too  cordial  welcome,  proves  that  this  lady 
has  emerged  successfully  from  the  ranks  of  medioc¬ 
rity  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  battle  for  her  artis¬ 
tic  livelihood  unaided  and  alone.  Further  evidence 
of  her  qualities  lies  in  the  miniatures  here  repro¬ 
duced  which  unfortunately  have  to  be  shown  de¬ 
void  of  colour. 

The  charm  of  the  miniature  depends  upon  much 
that  will  for  all  time  baffle  the  photographer,  even 
if  it  were  a  mere  traditionless  process.  Tradition 
certainly  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  many  de¬ 
lights  contained  within  the  diminutive  circle,  but 
does  not  concern  the  artist  otherwise  than  to  make 
him  or  her  realize  that  the  work  should  be  sin¬ 
cere  and  dignified,  worthily  maintaining  the  rev¬ 
erence  due  to  an  ancient  heritage. 

Where  Anna  Belle  Kindlund  demands  respect 
in  her  art  is  her  unfailing  beauty  of  colour,  her 
appreciation  of  the  exact  limits  of  the  ivory  by  a 
pattern  that  is  carefully  and  lyrically  conceived 
and  which  just  fits  right.  Fluid  brush-work  and 
a  feeling  evoked  that  more  could  have  been  done 
here  and  there  had  the  artist  not  cleverly  ab¬ 
stained,  mark  her  achievements  as  unusual.  Also 
one  gathers  the  impression,  and  it  is  true,  that 
the  artist  is  regarding  each  portrait  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  problem,  not  as  No.  25  of  a  series. 
There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  tired  imagination  and  the 
consequent  tread-water  attitude  so  common 
among  many  miniaturists.  One  can  almost 
imagine  them  leaning  gracefully  over  a  counter 
with  a  neat  little  booklet  asking  the  client  to 
select  the  style  desired,  just  as  an  undertaker’s 
clerk  might  do.  The  undertaker  indeed  might 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  artists  more  than  he  does, 
but  instead  of  removing  the  painters  who  are 
mostly  very  lovable  people,  he  should  turn  his 
attention  to  their  work,  giving  decent  coffin  space 
for  all  dead  products. 

The  saleswoman  to-day  is  a  saleslady  and  simi¬ 
larly  the  miniature  has  become  (in  capable  hands), 
a  small  painting.  Anna  Belle  Kindlund,  though 
small  in  person,  in  fact  a  living  miniature  her¬ 
self,  is  quite  big  when  it  comes  to  self-expression 
and  all  her  ivories  show  bigness  and  breadth, 
they  have  never  been  conceived  in  a  meticulous 
frame  of  mind.  Consequently  they  are  very  un¬ 
like  the  ordinary  article  which  is  turned  out  more 
or  less  pleasingly  by  hundreds  of  her  less-gifted 


comrades  in  art.  Though  an  obvious  je  ne  sais 
qnoi  de  captivant  lurks  in  each  frame  we  are  never 
disturbed  by  prettiness,  the  hall-mark  of  so  many 
paintings,  large  or  small.  This  artist  is  indeed  a 
painter  of  small  portraits  rather  than  a  minia¬ 
turist  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  medal 
awarded  her  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is 
the  forerunner  of  honours  that  are  above  and 
beyond  a  mere  medal,  which  in  the  eyes  of  a  true 
artist  has  trifling  significance.  Anna  Belle  Kind¬ 
lund  is  a  good  painter,  but  a  bad  pot-hunter. 

In  recording  the  good  deeds  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  pass  over  the  slight  misdeeds,  and  in  criti¬ 
cising  the  Kindlund  miniatures  one  feels,  at  times 
only,  that  drawing,  construction,  and  values  of 
planes  might  bear  improvement.  Her  stipple 
work  is  her  very  own  and  is  highly  efficient;  the 
leaning  toward  decoration  in  a  somewhat  Japan¬ 
ese  spirit  has  tended  to  produce  a  certain  flatness 
in  applying  the  colour.  But  this  very  fault  may 
be  a  virtue  in  disguise.  At  all  events  highly  deco¬ 
rative  results  ensue. 

r~pHE  KITCHELL  MEZZOTONE 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio  an  article  appeared  favorably 
regarding  the  sub-chromatic  process  invented  by 
Mr.  Kitchell,  a  method  of  picture  making  of  so 
high  an  order  that  the  first  specimens  have  been 
officially  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  Lon¬ 
don;  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris;  Congres¬ 
sional  Library,  Washington;  and  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  The  subject 
of  the  first  Mezzotone  is  Salome  by  Regnault,  by 
special  courtesy  and  co-operation  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  The  offices  of  the 
American  Sub-chromatic  Alliance  are  at  15  East 
35th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  George  de  Forest  Brush,  of  New  York, 
was  in  Pittsburgh  on  November  24  at  a  reception 
given  in  his  honour  by  the  Director  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  de¬ 
livered  an  address  upon  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Brush  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  painters  of 
America,  but  one  of  the  great  painters  of  our 
time,  and  in  his  exquisite  representations  of  grace 
and  beauty  he  stands  almost  unrivalled.  Two  of 
his  important  works,  Mother  and  Child  &.\\&  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady  are  in  the  permanent  collection  of 
Carnegie  Institute. 
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ELLENOR 


BY  ANNA  BELLE  KiNDLUND 


Jf^ater  Colours  at  Pennsylvania  Academy ,  Philadelphia 


BOATS  AT  GLOUCESTER 


BY  HAYLEY  LEVER 


WATER  COLOURS  AT  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  ACADEMY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Even  with  the  added  attrac¬ 
tion  of  miniatures  representing  the  fifteenth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Miniature 
Society,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  water  colours 
exert  quite  the  same  impelling  influence  as  the 
oils.  The  fact  is,  oil  is  more  expensive  than 
water,  canvas  than  paper,  and  the  oil  painting 
is  larger  in  volume  and  is  provided  with  a  highly 
ornate  frame,  more  is  the  pity!  The  average 
American  looks  upon  a  water  colour  as  a  ladylike 
little  accomplishment  like  knitting  a  pair  of  socks 
for  the  poilus  or  listening  to  an  Hawaiian  ditty. 
In  time  it  will  be  discovered  that  a  good  water 
colour  is  a  better  possession  than  an  inferior  oil. 

When  people  fight  they  are  guided  by  Queens- 
bury  rules  and  regulations,  but  in  water  colour 
there  seems  to  be  no  recognized  method;  in  fact, 
anything  goes:  even  oils  masquerade  as  water 


colours.  Amongst  the  more  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  that  stand  out  as  shining  lights  in  the 
exhibition  are  some  excellent  rock-and-water 
studies  by  Childe  Hassam,  daring  decorations  of 
parrots,  savages  and  tropical  verdure  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Robinson,  street  scenes  in  dot-and-dash 
strokes  of  pure  colour  by  Alice  Schille,  excellent 
Italian  scenes  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  good 
charcoal  portraits  powerfully  rendered  by  Leo¬ 
pold  Seyffert,  Devonshire  cream  decorations  of 
land  and  sea  by  Felicie  Waldo  Howell,  some  very 
luminous  street  scenes  simply  executed  by  John 
J.  Dull  whose  style  and  name  are  at  complete 
variance,  and  Gloucester  impressions  by  Hayley 
Lever,  who  should  renounce  a  little  mannerism 
he  has  lately  adopted  of  replacing  a  wash  by 
rows  of  dots  and  flicks.  He  is  always  interesting, 
however,  and  never  commonplace.  Anne  Gold- 
thwaite,  Jane  Peterson,  Charles  Grafly  with  his 
delicate  line  drawings,  Johanna  M.  Boericke, 
Gifford  Beal,  Hilda  Belcher  and  Charles  Warren 
Eaton  are  all  well  represented.  W.  H.  N. 
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ADDINGHAM :  SKETCH  NO.  2 


BY  JOHN  J.  DULL 


Courtesy  Knoedler  Galleries 


M.  VLADIMIR  STASSOF  (CRITIQUE  D’ART  RUSSE) 

BY  OSSIP  PERELMAN 

IMPERIAL  ACADEMY  OF  PETROGRAD 


Exhibited  with  the  National  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  1916-1917 


THE  GOLD  JACKET 
BY  DEWITT  M.  LOCKMAN 


Students  Exhibition  at  IVanamakev  s,  Philadelphia 


A  GLOUCESTER  FISH-MARKET  BY  FERN  I.  COPPEDGE 


TUDENTS’  EXHIBITION  AT  WAN- 
AMAKER’S,  PHILADELPHIA 


s 

There  are  two  cogent  reasons  for 
feeling  interest  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
Competitive  Art  Exhibition  which  opened  Nov. 
6,  at  Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia,  in  spacious 
galleries  specially  set  aside  for  the  students  and 
having  no  connection  with  the  store  other  than 
being  under  the  same  roof.  The  reasons  are 
briefly:  The  increasingly  high  quality  of  work 
shown  and  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Wanamaker 
America  possesses  a  real  patron  of  art.  A  col¬ 
lector  who  buys  at  a  fabulous  figure  an  Old  Mas¬ 
ter  is  not  necessarily  a  patron  of  art,  more  often 
than  not  he  is  merely  a  patron  of  the  art-dealer, 
but  the  man  who  fosters  American  art  by  making 
it  possible  for  hundreds  of  students  to  use  his 
galleries  and  compete  for  his  prizes,  year  after 
year,  besides  purchasing  many  of  the  pictures, 
is  in  very  sooth  a  patron  of  art.  What  Mr. 
Wanamaker  has  done  for  F.  C.  Frieseke,  H.  O. 
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Tanner,  the  one-time  newsboy,  and  countless 
other  successful  artists,  is  sufficient  proof  of|the 
necessity  to  patronize  art  to-day,  not  forgetful 
of  past  history  which  has  ever  shown  that  no 
great  art  has  existed  without  broad-minded  and 
liberal  patrons.  The  few  selected  cuts  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  narrow  a  margin  separates  the 
artist  and  the  student.  The  illustration  showing 
a  bleak  December  night  with  the  belated  youth 
desperately  regarding  the  last  departing  cab,  is 
well  conceived  and  full  of  humour.  The  portrait 
of  the  Indian  maid  has  been  so  excellently  han¬ 
dled  that  the  judges  passed  it  by  in  the  firm 
belief  that  it  was  drawn  from  a  photograph.  As 
an  example  of  fine  draughtsmanship  it  certainly 
should  have  received  a  prize.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  more  than  carry  away  an  impres¬ 
sion  when  confronted  with  650  exhibits,  and  the 
impression  is  one  of  the  sincerity  and  artistic 
sanity  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  work  on 
view,  and  the  opportunity  the  students  enjoy  of 
making  their  first  bow  to  the  public.  W.  H.  N. 


BY  HELENA  DAY 


PORTRAIT  OF  INDIAN  MAID 


Second  Prize 
STUDY 


BY  STANLEY  WOODWARD 


EMBARRASSED 


BY  E.  RUSSELL  LORD-WOOD 


The  IVilmington  School 


BATHERS 


BY  DOUGLAS  DUER 


THE  WILMINGTON  SCHOOL 

A  visit  to  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
to  view  their  annual  exhibition  of  in¬ 
vited  canvases  and  the  work  of  the 
local  artists  convinced  us,  if  convincing  had  been 
at  all  necessary,  of  the  extraordinary  respect  and 
admiration  with  which  the  late  Howard  Pyle  is 
regarded,  an  influence  which  is  not  likely  to  wane 
for  many  generations.  The  friendly  ghost  of 
Pyle  hovers  around  the  studios  and  it  is  no  sur¬ 
prise  when,  on  visiting  the  artists,  the  door  is 
opened  by  his  old  model  garbed  in  ruffles  and  an 
old  blue  cutaway  coat  with  brass  buttons.  The 
spirit  of  Pyle  invades  the  work  of  his  former 
pupils  but  the  form  is  different,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  how  step  by  step  the  emancipation 
makes  itself  evident  in  the  pictures  shown  by 
such  men  as  Schoonover,  Duer,  Koerner  and 
Arthurs,  only  to  mention  a  few,  each  one  work¬ 
ing  out  problems  in  individual  manner.  Duer’s 
Bathers  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  Zorn. 

The  invited  work  with  exception  of  C.  W. 


Redfield,  did  not  prove  so  attractive  as  people 
were  led  to  hope  that  it  would,  and  more  interest 
centred  in  the  work  of  the  local  men  tastefully 
hung  in  the  New  Century  Club  with  sixty-eight 
illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle  as  piece  de  resist¬ 
ance.  The  prize  winner,  by  N.  C.  Wyeth,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  a  disappointment.  The  picture 
with  its  high  and  uninteresting  skyline,  its  utter 
disregard  of  accepted  composition,  seemed  to 
be  a  challenge,  a  pictorial  demand  to  be  ruled 
out  of  the  prize  list.  The  jury,  however,  de¬ 
clined  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet.  Schoonover’s 
picture,  here  reproduced,  is  a  stunning  symphony 
in  Corot-like  greys  and  a  strong  characterization 
of  solitude  and  the  junction  of  sea  and  sky.  The 
Indian  in  his  bark  seems  to  be  taking  leave  of 
the  home  of  his  fathers  and  seeking  a  happier 
one  in  the  Ewigkeit. 

Koerner’s  landscapes  quite  escape  the  reproach 
of  illustration,  if,  indeed,  that  be  a  reproach. 
To  us,  in  the  previous  case,  for  instance,  it  is  an 
added  delight.  He  paints  very  directly  and  with 
fine  colour  restraint.  W.  H.  N. 
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Modern  art:  the  new  spirit 

IN  AMERICA 

BY  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON 
WRIGHT 

Editor's  Note. — So  many  galleries  are  exhibiting  mod¬ 
ern  art  that  every  reflecting  person  must  be  convinced  that 
there  is  something  in  it  in  spite  of  the  declaiming  attitude 
of  many  of  the  older  artists,  who  are  steeped  in  academical 
tradition  and  therefore  unwilling  to  see  any  other  point 
of  view  than  their  own.  The  International  Studio, 
ever  anxious  to  open  its  columns  to  all  sincere  endeavour, 
no  matter  what  the  school  or  creed  may  be,  has  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  who  is 
specially  qualified  to  criticise  the  best  work  that  is  being 
performed  by  different  artists  upon  comparatively  new 
lines.  It  is  hoped  that  many  art  lovers  who  are  not  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  ordinary  exhibition  picture  will  turn  with 
interest  to  the  recurring  critique  which  Mr.  Wright  will 
give  monthly  in  these 
columns  over  the  more 
recent  art  tendencies. 

The  modern  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  present 
art  season  was 
ushered  in  this 
month  by  two  ex¬ 
hibitions  represent¬ 
ing  the  newer  and 
younger  painters  of 
tliis  country— one 
at  the  Montross 
Galleries,  the  other 
at  Daniel’s.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two 
years  the  more  re¬ 
cent  developments 
in  painting  in 
Europe  have  had 
wide  influence  on 
American  art. 

There  have  been 
wanting  no  num¬ 
ber  of  adherents  to  the  new  experimental 
tendencies;  galleries  which  a  few  seasons  back 
would  have  refused  admittance  to  the  strange 
and  colourful  canvases  of  the  aesthetic  revo¬ 
lutionists  have  now  thrown  open  their  doors 
to  the  new-comers;  critics  everywhere  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  cease  their  ridicule  and  to 
attempt  seriously  to  find  their  way  into  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  recent  work;  the  public  itself  has 
not  been  backward  in  attending  the  modern  shows; 
and — what  is  most  significant  perhaps — there  is 
now  a  definite  commercial  demand  for  modern 
pictures.  All  in  all,  the  new  painting  has  taken 
a  strong  foothold  in  this  country.  A  very  large 


proportion  of  the  exhibitions  last  year  dealt  with 
the  more  recent  art  manifestations,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  present  season  promise  even  a  larger 
display  of  the  modern  work. 

The  reason  for  this  somewhat  startling  change 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  new  painting  dealt  wholly  in  bizarreries  and 
trivialities,  that  it  was  antipodal  to  the  old  and 
strove  only  to  startle  by  its  novelty  of  effect. 
But  later,  after  a  more  general  understanding  of 
its  ideals  had  come  about,  many  saw  that  the 
new  aspired  only  to  carry  on  the  old  through  an 
evolution  of  means  and  methods,  that  funda¬ 
mentally  the  two  were  not  unlike,  that  in  appear¬ 
ance  only,  and  not 
in  aesthetic  prin¬ 
ciple,  did  they  dif¬ 
fer.  But  whether 
one  gives  support 
to  the  new  work  or 
not,  it  has  become 
an  unavoidable  fac¬ 
tor  in  American  art. 
One  cannot  escape 
it  entirely:  its  ac¬ 
tivities  are  too  ex¬ 
tensive  and  too 
numerous;  too 
much  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  about  it;  too 
many  galleries  are 
exposing  it;  too 
many  spectators 
are  being  drawn  to 
it.  Its  existence 
must  be  accepted, 
although  its  value 
may  be  rejected. 
No  longer  can  it  be  ignored.  As  I  have  said, 
two  galleries  have  already  this  season  displayed 
numerous  examples  of  the  new  work;  and  while 
it  is  too  early  to  expect  the  best  from  the 
younger  talent  or  to  welcome  any  of  the  new¬ 
comers  to  the  ranks  of  permanent  native  in¬ 
novators,  nevertheless  both  these  exhibitions  have 
revealed  much  conspicuous  promise  besides  show¬ 
ing  many  canvases  of  men  already  well  known  in 
the  modern  movement.  Among  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  names  may  be  mentioned  Marin,  McFee, 
Benton,  Man  Ray,  Walkowitz,  Zorach,  Hartley, 
Kroll,  Of,  Dasburg  and  Halpert. 

The  work  of  all  these  painters  was  seen  last 


Courtesy  Montross  Gallery. 
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season,  and  that  which  interests  the  critic  is  the 
progress  made  during  the  summer.  Kroll,  Ben¬ 
ton  and  McFee  are  conspicuous  among  those  who 
have  consciously  gone  forward.  Kroll  in  partic¬ 
ular  has  changed  for  the  better.  Not  long  ago 
this  painter’s  work  was  systematised  and  insen¬ 
sitive — the  kind  of  work  which  any  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  meagrely  talented  young  men  might  have 
done — but  in  his  present  picture,  Two  Rivers,  is 
to  be  remarked  a  new  attitude,  a  new  awakened 
impulse  in  his  approach  to  his  subject.  He  has 
studied  Cezanne,  and  that  master  of  landscape  is 
unmistakably  leading  him  toward  a  profounder 
and  surer  vision. 

Kroll  has  yet  to  comprehend  Cezanne,  but 
his  colour  is  better,  his  handling  freer,  and  his 
recognisable  form  more  precise. 

Benton,  too,  is  forging  ahead.  Although  there 
is  a  certain  stiffness  in  his  figures,  they  reveal  a 
genuine  feeling  for  plasticity  in  drawing.  His 
lines  are  still  sharp,  his  colours  harsh,  and  his 
draughtsmanship  is  laboured;  but  withal  his  pic¬ 
ture  attests  to  a  knowledge  which  in  time  may 
give  birth  to  rhythmically  solid  art  of  a  high 
order.  He  has  an  understanding  of  compositional 
form  in  three  dimensions ;  and  while  his  work  now 
bears  the  mark  of  too  self-conscious  study,  it  is 
preoccupied  with  profound  problems  and  worthy 
of  respect. 

.McKee’s  Interior  with  Still-Life  is  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  in  its  planar  expression,  possessing  some  of 
the  delicate  beauty  of  an  early  Picasso.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  representation  which  is  colder  than 
it  should  be — the  result  of  too  concentrated  an 
interest  in  his  method  and  medium.  In  time,  no 
doubt,  this  coldness  will  disappear,  leaving  him 
free  to  master  his  artistic  desire.  At  present  he 
is  a  craftsman — a  sensitive,  artistic  craftsman  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  painter  who  has  a 
system  which  needs  continual  watching  and 
nursing. 

Halpert  unfortunately  shows  no  progress.  He 
has  gained  in  neither  sensitivity  nor  vision;  and 
his  colours,  though  greyish,  are,  as  usual,  either 
heavy  or  discordant.  His  Cathedra^:  Toledo  is 
little  more  than  a  school  drawing  in  the  early 
manner  of  Delaunay,  with  certain  Puy-Manguin- 
Friesz -Vlaminck  tendencies  bent  to  professional 
ends.  Halpert’s  work,  almost  alone  amid  that  of 
the  young  men  of  talent  in  America,  breathes  a 
narrow  contentment  with  what  he  has  accom¬ 
plished. 


Man  Ray’s  offerings  are  very  early,  and  are  in 
no  way  representative  of  his  two-dimensional 
talent,  lacking  even  his  later  richness.  Of’s  very 
lovely  Renoiresque  landscapes  are  not  new,  but 
they  possess  a  permanent  beauty  which  makes 
them  at  all  times  acceptable.  Ben  Benn  has  been 
caught  in  the  futile  ultra-realism  of  Rivera — that 
realism  which  evolved  from  Pointillism  and  is  the 
logical  culmination  of  an  extended  and  unre¬ 
pressed  Cubism.  Dasburg’s  portrait  is  not  what 
one  was  led  to  expect  while  contemplating  his 
last  year’s  work;  but  here  is  a  painter  who  is 
attacking  difficult  problems,  and  he  must  pass 
through  many  phases  before  he  attains  his  high 
ambitions. 

In  all  these  works  mentioned,  and  in  many 
more  by  men  of  whom  I  shall  speak  later,  there 
are  to  be  found  two  distinct  impulses.  First, 
there  is  that  vague  and,  at  bottom,  inarticulate 
impulse  which  makes  of  art  a  vision  of  mystery 
and  chaos,  a  half-seen,  helf-felt  emotion  which 
has  been  caught  in  a  flash  by  the  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  Painters  of  this  type  of  mind  are 
pre-eminently  abstract  and  metaphysical:  life  to 
them  is  symbolic,  possessed  of  a  hidden,  inner 
significance.  Their  pictures  are  poetic  rather 
than  formally  plastic.  The  other  temperamental 
impulse  results  in  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  the 
visual  beauty  in  nature.  Painters  of  this  latter 
type  interpret  nature,  not  as  a  series  of  associative 
symbols,  but  as  a  collection  of  forms  answering 
to  the  physical  needs  of  composition. 

In  the  greatest  art,  of  course,  both  impulses 
must  have  come  together  and  been  wholly  amal¬ 
gamated;  but  at  present  the  exponents  of  the  new 
work  lack  that  unity  of  inner  and  outer  beauty 
which  the  highest  achievement  demands.  Up  to 
now  we  have  had  mostly  experiments — the  work 
of  pioneers  rather  than  achievers.  Much  of  it  is 
indeed  worthy  and  fraught  with  far-flung  im¬ 
portance;  and  the  roads  opening  up  before  these 
efforts  of  to-day  will  be  the  highways  of  the  artists 
of  to-morrow. 

The  coming  month  will  see  three  exhibitions 
of  the  new  work — each  representing  a  distinct 
phase  of  modern  art. 

At  291  Fifth  Avenue  Walkowitz  will  expose. 

At  the  Daniel  Gallery  the  work  of  William  and 
Marguerite  Zorach  will  be  on  view. 

At  the  Modern  Gallery  will  be  pictures  by 
Derain,  Vlaminck  and  Burty. 
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ALLERY  NOTES 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  increasing 
art  interest  when  we  observe  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 


land  new  institutes  of  art  being  built  or  old 
ones  being  converted  into  better  forms,  mu¬ 
seums  being  planned  and  erected,  besides 
numerous  galleries  springing  into  being.  Here 
in  New  York,  where  there  is  less  need  nu¬ 
merically  for  new  galleries,  we  take  pleasure  in 
recording  the  Milch  Gallery  at  108  West  57th 
Street,  which  bids  fair  to  outstrip  most  of  its 
competitors  in  its  admirable  arrangement  and 
completeness.  Its  destinies  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Mr.  Rehn,  whose  knowledge  of  art  and 
artists,  geniality  and  good  business  ability  will 
go  far  to  bring  success.  They  have  opened  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  a  show  of  paintings  by  Inness, 
Fuller,  Rehn,  Sully,  Blakelock,  Murphy,  Wyant 
and  Ryder,  and  their  selections  have  shown  a 
decided  demand  for  quality. 

Several  artists  are  no  longer  with  us.  The 
death  of  William  M.  Chase,  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  H.  W.  Ranger,  Gedney  Bunce  and  C. 


Noel  Flagg,  has  caused  wide-spread  comment  and 
regret.  A  commemorative  article  upon  Air. 
Chase,  with  reproductions  of  some  hitherto  un¬ 
published  paintings,  kindly  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  his  widow,  will  shortly  appear  in  these 
columns. 

The  enrollment  of  Mr.  Martin  Birnbaum  in 
the  firm  of  Scott  &  Fowles  is  guarantee  of  some 
interesting  exhibitions  during  the  season.  A  large 
assortment  of  never  exhibited  Augustus  Johns’ 
works  will  certainly  go  far  to  block  traffic  on 
Fifth  Avenue  when  the  day  arrives. 

The  New  York  Water  Colour  Club  and  the 
National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters  for  the 
greater  part  of  November  have  attracted  visitors 
to  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  Gallery  being  devoted  to  portraits.  Space 
only  permits  one  illustration  and  Gold  Jacket,  the 
work  of  De  Witt  M.  Fockman  has  been  selected, 
not  with  the  claim  that  it  was  the  best  picture 
there  but  as  a  well-painted,  well-patterned  por¬ 
trait  that  has  created  very  great  interest.  The 
Thomas  Eakins  canvas  is  a  masterpiece  of 
draughtsmanship  and  dimensional  force,  a  ver¬ 
itable  warning  to  the  more  modern  men  who 
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sacrifice  so  much  to  colour  and  chic.  Take 
Robert  Henri’s  painting;  excellent  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  but  where  is  the  atmosphere?  Irving  R. 
Wiles,  Helen  Turner,  Henry  Hubbell  were  well 
represented.  Earl  Stetson  Crawford’s  Girl  with 
a  Gun  has  very  much  to  recommend  it.  If  his 
colour  were  juicier  and  mass  considered  more 
than  line,  it  would  be  a  notable  performance. 
The  Beresford  group  by  S.  M.  Roosevelt  is  an 
interesting  essay  in  the  grand  manner. 

Most  important  from  a  sculptural  point  of  view 
was  the  Gorham  November  Exhibition  arranged 
by  Mr.  Frank  Purdy,  where  some  hundred  artists 
displayed  their  work  in  park-like  surroundings, 
amid  the  plash  of  water,  overhanging  greenery 
and  fallen  leaves  for  a  carpet.  Work  that  at¬ 
tracted  particular  attention  was  that  of  Mario 
Korbel,  Edward  McCartan,  Victor  D.  Salvatore, 
C.  Scarpitta,  Anna  Coleman  Ladd  and  Helen 
Farnsworth  Mears,  whose  recent  death  has  re¬ 
moved  a  great  artist. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  hand-wrought 


articles — Jewellery,  Metal-work,  Ceramics,  Wood 
Carving,  Textiles,  Leather-work,  Baskets,  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Christmas  Cards,  etc.,  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen 
in  the  Arts  Club  Gallery,  119  East  19th  Street, 
New  York  City,  from  December  6  to  Decem¬ 
ber  29. 

The  work  of  Ossip  Perelman,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Petrograd,  was  on  view  last  month 
at  Knoedler’s  and  made  a  great  impression.  On 
page  lviii  we  have  reproduced  his  wonderful  por¬ 
trait  of  M.  Stassoff,  a  seven-foot  Russian  with 
brain  in  proportion,  who  sits  on  a  veranda  in 
Russian  costume,  red  morocco  top  boots,  baggy 
blue-black  breeches,  and  yellow  smock.  The  way 
he  has  worked  from  the  startling  red  boots  up 
into  the  atmosphere  is  a  joyous  performance. 

Hugo  Ballin  has  been  exhibiting  drawings  at 
the  Goupil  Galleries;  composition  studies,  por¬ 
traits,  nudes,  draperies,  altar  sketches,  etc., 
mostly  studies  for  the  many  murals  executed  of 
late  years.  Ossip  Linde  has  just  exhibited  Vene- 
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tian  and  Connecticut  paintings  at  the  Historical  work  of  Clifford  W.  Ashley,  who  is  busy  chronic- 
and  Art  Society  in  Albany.  His  pictures  of  ling  in  oil — oil  to  oil — the  old  whaling  industries 
Venice  and  Bruges  have  been  specially  noticed  in  of  New  Bedford  which  in  time  will  disappear,  to 
this  magazine  for  their  fine  qualities.  His  sue-  make  room  possibly  for  ammunition  factories, 
cess  as  a  teacher  at  Westport  equals  his  record  Ashley  knows  the  sea  and  paints  it  well.  Many  of 
as  an  efficient  artist.  Good  colour  and  consider-  his  canvases  are  highly  dramatic;  all  are  inter- 
able  imagination  mark  Emil  Holzhauer’s  exhibi-  esting.  Painter  friends  are  also  showing  at  Mac- 
tion  at  the  Braun  Galleries.  William  B.  E.  beth’s.  George  M.  Bruestle,  Wilson  Irvine, 
Ranken  has  been  showing  unusual  water  colours  Robert  H.  Nisbet,  who  improves  like  old  port, 
of  figureless  interiors  at  Knoedler’s.  The  in-  Carl  J.  Nordell,  Edward  C.  Volkert,  the  cattle 
teriors  he  selects  are  so  interesting  that  a  figure  painter,  and  Guy  C.  Wiggins, 
would  be  an  intrusion.  Staterooms  at  Blenheim  A  very  notable  one-man  show  at  the  Arlington 
Palace  jostle  Chinese  Pagodas  and  Fifth  Avenue  Galleries  was  that  of  Robert  Spencer,  whose  work 
drawing-rooms;  all  are  rich  in  colour  and  design,  is  well  known  to  visitors  of  galleries.  With  sub- 
The  Ehrich  Galleries  continue  in  their  well-  dued  palette  he  portrays  factories  and  tene- 
directed  efforts  towards  instilling  in  the  collector  ments  but  always  seeing  the  picturesque  and  not 
a  desire  for  the  lesser-known  masters,  especially  the  sordid.  His  figures  are  more  felicitous  than 
as  the  greatest  men  are  unobtainable  or  else  too  his  trees,  the  charm  of  which  seems  to  elude  him. 
expensive  for  the  ordinary  man.  Former  exhibi-  The  Friends  of  Young  Artists  have  returned  to 
tions  of  this  nature  have  been  highly  successful.  life  and  will  be  giving  an  exhibition  during  the 
The  Macbeth  Gallery  has  been  shewing  the  month. 
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Sill.  Mahogany 
Ash  Stand — 27 Jins, 
high,  with  crystal 
ash  tray  7  ins.  in 
diameter  and  two 
cigar  rests  and 
match-box  holder  in 
brass.  $2.50. 


S110.  Elephant  Lamp — 
18  inches  high;  in  bronze 
finish  with  silk  shade  to 
match,  13  ins.  in  diameter. 
$25.00. 


S  108.  Swing  Frame — 
Decorated  in  burnished 
gold  with  flowers  in  col¬ 
ors.  It  holds  two  pho¬ 
tographs.  6x8  view . 
$7.50. 


S  104.  Sheffield  Cigar 
Box  —  Dutch  Silver 
design  and  cedar  lined, 
measuring  4  ins.  high, 
ins.  wide,  and  7K 
ins.  long.  $10.00. 


S  103.  Mahogany  Floor 
Lamp  —  With  very 
heavy  hand  carving  and 
a  silk  shade,  24  ins.  in 
diameter,  in  either  old 
rose  or  old  gold.  $35.00. 


S  100.  French  Bou 
doir  Lamp — 14  ins. 
high,  with  Empire 
figure  in  old  rose  or 
blue  enameled  wood , 
and  7  in.  silk  shade 
to  match.  $10.00. 


Black 
ler  Book- 
—  Their 
se  design 


S  107.  Amethyst  Bowl — It  stands 
on  a  teakwood  base,  and  is  13  ins. 
in  diameter.  $8.50. 


S  106.  Black  Lacquer 
Candlestick — With 
crystal  globe.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  design  is  in  gold. 
16  ins.  high,  over  all. 
$7.50  each,  or  $12.50  a 
pair. 


S  102.  Salad  Set — Consisting  ot 
twelve  salad  plates,  salad  bowl  and 
stand.  Their  border  is  decorated 
in  black  and  white  gray  effect,  with 
flowers  in  natural  colors.  Price, 
complete,  $12.50. 


S  109.  Enamelled  Wood  Desk  Set — 
Decorated  in  ivory  with  raised  flow¬ 
ers  in  natural  colors.  It  consists  of 
a  pad  12  x  19  ins.,  four  corners,  cal¬ 
endar,  ink  well,  roll  blotter  and 
paper  knife.  Price,  $7.50. 


S  101.  Burnished  Gold 
Mirror — 16x23  ins.,  with 
flowered  decoration  in  Poly¬ 
chrome  colors.  Finest 
French  bevelled  mirror. 

$10.00. 


YOUR  Christmas  shopping  will  be 
as  delightful  as  it  will  be  easy — 
if  you  shop  at  Ovington’s. 

Send  for  the  new  Ovington  Gift  Book, 
whose  wealth  of  suggestions  make  it 
a  good  thing  for  you  to  have  with 
you  at  this  season,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  “Sales-by-Mail” 
department. 

OVINGTON’S 

312-314  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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SHE  truly  great  in  letters, 
art,  or  music  are  never 
provincial.  They  have  a 
message  for  the  world,  and  the 
world  listens.  The  Baldwin  Piano 
speaks  in  a  tone  that  appeals  to 

all  humanity.  It  is  the  American 
instrument  that  has  become  a  world 
favorite.  The  admiration  for  it  abroad 
as  at  home  attests  its  leadership. 

Send  for  The  Book  of  the  Baldwin 

palbtmn  JDiano  Company 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 

142  W.  Fourth  Street  323  S.  Wabash  Ave.  1111  Olive  St.  665  Fifth  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO  INDIANAPOLIS  LOUISVILLE 

310  Sutter  Street  18  N.  Penn'a  St.  425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


DE NVER 
1636  California  St. 
DALLAS 
1911  Elm  Street 


THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 

MOST  people  do  not  think  much  about  their  gardens  in  December. 

If  more  people  did,  there  would  be  more  good  gardens.  THE 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE  is  published  for  the  amateur  gardener.  Read¬ 
ing  it  regularly  and  following  its  advice  insures  better  garden  results. 

*1  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  subscribing  now.  First,  if  you  start 
reading  the  magazine  at  this  time,  you  will  notice  the  result  in  your 
garden  during  the  summer.  Second,  on  January  10th,  the  subscription 
price  is  going  to  be  $2.00. 

*1  Just  now  we  will  accept  your  subscription  for  a  full  year  in  advance 
at  the  present  low  subscription  rate  of  $1.50.  Or,  if  you  do  not  know 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  get  acquainted  by  sending  us  $1.00  for 
nine  issues. 

The  Garden  Magazine  is  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.  Send  your  order  direct,  or  place 
it  through  your  local  dealer,  but  sub¬ 
scribe  before  January  10th. 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 
Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  280  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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EGN AULT’S  SALOME 


Mr.  Bryson  Burroughs,  cura¬ 
tor  of  paintings  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  writes  about  this  famous 
picture,  giving  much  entertaining  history 
in  connection  with  its  purchase. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  Mar¬ 
quise  Landolfo-Carcano  at  Paris  in  1912, 
this  work  was  the  occasion  of  most  sensa¬ 
tional  bidding  in  which  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre  took  part.  The  Louvre’s  allotment 
was  insufficient  and  the  successful  bidder, 
Mr.  Roland  Knoedler,  unwilling  to  deprive 
France  of  a  work  which  was  desired  for  the 
national  collections,  offered  to  cede  the 
picture  to  them  for  the  amount  which  he 
had  paid  for  it.  The  government  being 
unable  to  avail  itself  of  this  offer,  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  brought  to  America.  Mr.  Knoed¬ 
ler,  who  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of 
the  Museum,  and  is  one  of  its  Fellows  in 
Perpetuity,  has  wished  to  see  this  picture 
in  the  Museum  collection,  and  while  the 
price  paid  by  Mr.  Baker  is  not  known  and 
is  understood  to  be  confidential,  the 
Museum  undoubtedly  owes  its  present 
opportunity  in  part  to  Mr.  Knoedler’s 
interest. 


Owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
SALOME,  BY  REGNAULT 


The  picture  was  started  in  1868,  when 
Regnault  was  a  student  at  the  Villa 
Medici,  where  he  had  gone  two  years  be¬ 
fore  as  the  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
It  was  finished  in  1870  but  a  few  months 
before  the  artist,  whose  fame  was  already 
acknowledged,  met  death  in  a  skirmish 
before  Buzenval  at  the  siege  of  Paris, 
January  17,  1871.  He  was  but  twenty- 
seven  at  the  time.  In  his  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Arthur  Duparc,  one  can  follow 
the  genesis  of  the  picture  from  occasional 
references.  His  first  idea  was  to  make 
merely  a  study  of  the  model,  to  be  called 
the  Study  of  an  African  Woman.  Then  he 
wished  to  add  certain  accessories  and  to 
paint  a  picture  to  be  entitled  The  Favorite 
Slave.  Afterward  the  idea  of  Salome  was 
adopted.  One  can  read  of  certain  draper¬ 
ies,  shawls,  and  the  like  which  he  was 
utilizing  for  the  picture.  After  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  when  he  had  been  amused 
by  the  comments  of  some  of  the  critics 
who  credited  him  with  profound  and  philo. 
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sophical  intentions,  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 
“I  have  wished,  however,  to  express  cer¬ 
tain  things  and  I  am  happy  that  you  have 
understood  them.  Yes,  a  caressing  fero¬ 
ciousness  is  the  foundation  of  her  nature 
and  she  is,  as  you  have  perceived,  a  sort 
of  tame  black  panther,  but  always  savage 
and  cruel.”  He  regretted  afterward  that 
he  had  not  made  a  dramatic  picture  of  the 
subject.  His  Executioner ,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  shows  what  he  might  have  done 
with  it.  He  considered  at  one  time  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  head  of  Saint 
John  Baptist  in  the  copper  platter  which 
his  Salome  holds  in  her  lap.  But  these 
changes  were  not  made  and  the  Salome  as 
we  see  it  to-day  was  sent  to  the  Salon  of 
1870,  where  its  success  was  overwhelming. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  describe  the 
picture  and  to  comment  on  its  qualities, 
I  will  translate  parts  of  an  article  written 
at  the  time  of  its  exhibition  by  the  most 
ardent  and  eloquent  of  Regnault's  admir¬ 
ers,  Theophile  Gautier. 

‘‘The  event  of  the  Salon  is  the  Salome. 

.  .  .  Have  you  never  in  summer  entered 
a  room  with  the  blinds  drawn  so  that  the 
obscurity  would  bring  freshness?  All  is 
bathed  in  sleeping  shadow  where  the 
forms  are  lost  and  the  colours  blend  to¬ 
gether.  However,  a  ray  of  sunlight  has 
slipped  in  by  a  crack  and  throws  its  sharp 
light  on  a  picture  hung  against  the  wall. 
At  this  magical  contact  the  picture  takes 
on  a  strange  intensity  of  life;  it  sparkles, 
it  shines,  it  melts  into  the  light  and  almost 
dazzles  one.  In  the  gallery  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  the  Salome  of  M.  Regnault 
produces  this  effect.  ...  It  is  long  since 
a  work  of  this  value  has  been  shown  at 
the  Salon,  and  when  one  thinks  of  M. 
Regnault  as  still  a  student  at  the  Villa 
Medici,  one  questions  what  such  a  student 
will  be  able  to  do  in  time  when  he  becomes 
a  master.  .  .  .  His  is  the  most  remarkable 
individuality  among  the  young  generation 
of  artists;  to  be  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  moderns  seems  to  be  his  due,  if  he  has 
not  already  reached  it.  .  .  . 

‘‘Happily  there  is  not  in  M.  Regnault 
what  the  philosophers  and  the  critics  call 
thought;  he  has  but  the  ideas  of  a  painter 
and  not  those  of  a  litterateur,  a  widely 
different  thing.  The  subject  from  the 
dramatic  or  the  historical  or  the  anecdotal 
point  of  view  preoccupies  him  but  little, 
and  he  does  not  seek  to  interest  by  heart¬ 
rending  surroundings  (des  mises  en  scene 
attendrissantes).  His  effects  are  the  effects 
of  painting;  contrasts,  combinations  of 
colour,  lights  and  shadows,  surprises  and 
delights  of  the  eyes.  He  gives  you  these 
sensations,  this  voluptuousness,  these  joys 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

VA5E5  FOUNTAINS  BENCHES  STATUES  SUN  DIALS 
MARBLES  STONE  TERRA-COTTA  BRONZES  LEAD 

CATALO&/Z  25crnrx 

HOWARD  STUDIOS  4  E.  44  ST.N.Y.C 


Antiques  and  Reproductions 

Marble,  Stone  and  Terra  Cotta,  Garden 
Furniture;  Old  Brasses,  Pewter,  Italian 
Wrought  Iron  and  Sheffield  Plate,  for 
gifts  at  moderate  prices. 

Elmore  Studios,  3  &  5  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Collectors  of  Small 
Masterpieces  in  Sculpture 


“Colt" 

Copyright,  1916 
Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Sc. 


"Duck  Baby" 
Copyright,  1916 
E.  Barrette  Parsons,  Sc. 


“Colt" 

Copyright,  1916 
Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Sc. 


-have  never  had  such 
opportunity  to  indulge 
their  fancy  as  they  will  find  among 
the  many  interesting  pieces,  by 
American  Sculptors,  now  on  view 
at  the  Gorham  Galleries. 

The  subjects  are  most  varied  in 
motif,  and  offer  widest  latitude  in 
price,  as  well  as  in  choice.  No  more 
delicate  compliment  could  be  paid 
to  friend,  relative  or  bride,  than  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  a  gift 
from  among  these  notable  examples 
of  American  Art  Sculpture. 

The  Gorham  Galleries 

Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
New  York 


“The  Leaf’ 
Copyright,  i  )i6 
Harriett  W.  Fris.imuth,  Se. 


Lamp  of  Pottery  in 

dark  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  or  other  colors 
to  order.  Shade  in 
parchment;  hand- 
painted  in  tints  to  har¬ 
monize.  Height,  26": 
diameter  of  shade,  20". 
Price  -  -  -  $36.00 


J.  DABISSI 

FLORENTINE  ART  SHOP 
16  W.  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


lixatnpit  of  our  Portrait  IVork 
We  design,  make,  duplicate  and  repair  anything  in 
metal  for  the  home — town  or  country 
Our  booklet  outlines  our  work  and  service.  Write  for  it 
HUNT  METAL  SPECIALTIES  CO.,  Inc. 

1 1 S  East  28th  Street  New  York  City 
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THERE  has  been  a  well  defined  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  magazine  devoted 
to  home  decoration. 

After  dose  study  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  readers  of  such 
a  magazine  would  be  those  who  now 
read  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA, 
and  so  we  shall  combine  the  two. 

In  so  doing  we  shall  set  a  new  mark 
in  magazine  publishing,  with  a  periodical 
ot  exceptional  beauty,  of  artistic  value 
and  of  usefulness  as  well. 

Commencing  with  the  February  num¬ 
ber  fifty  cents  the  copy — five  dollars 
the  year. 


The  present  subscription  price  of  $4  is  in 
effect  until  February  1st  If  you  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  Country  Life,  write  your 
name  across  a  corner  of  this  page  and  send 
it  with  a  dollar  bill  to  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N  Y.  receiving  the  four  issues 
for  November  December,  January,  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  new  era,  February. 


A  Critical  Study  of  the  Development  of 
Poster  Design  in  Continental  Europe, 
England  and  America 
By  CHARLES  MATLACK  PRICE 

42  Full-page  Reproductions  in  Color  and  120  in  Monotone 

In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  pass  judgment,  POSTERS  is  the  only  work  in  English  that 
adequately  covers  the  subject  either  from  the  standpoint  of  text  or  of  illustrations.  A  number  of  the 
reproductions  are  from  hitherto  unpublished  originals,  and  many  are  no  longer  obtainable  in  any  other 
form.  Of  unusual  interest  to  poster  collectors  and  invaluable,  because  of  its  countless  suggestions,  to 
artists  and  those  who  are  creating  advertising  matter. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  Substantially  bound  in  blue  cloth;  402  pages,  7K  x  lOJ^  inches;  illustrations 
hand  mounted,  S6.50  net,  postage  extra.  (Shipping  weight,  5  lbs.j  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

GEORGE  W.  BRICKA,  Publisher,  114  East  28th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


which  are  of  the  pure  domain  of  sight  and 
which  no  other  art  is  able  to  evoke.  We 
avow  humbly,  even  though  it  would  draw 
upon  us  the  contempt  of  the  aesthetes,  that 
we  love  painting  well  enough  that  has  no 
other  purpose  but  painting. 

“A  poet — a  friend  of  ours — wrote  a 
poem  a  time  ago  called  Symphony  in  White 
Major,  where  each  quatrain  brought  in 
inevitably  an  idea,  a  comparison,  or  an 
image  of  white.  One  would  say  that  M. 
Regnault,  in  composing  his  picture  of 
Salome,  has  an  intention  of  this  sort.  The 
only  difference  is  that  he  has  adopted  for 
his  dominant  the  note  of  yellow.  A  cur¬ 
tain  of  yellow  satin  of  the  most  startling 
effect  fills  the  background  of  the  canvas. 
Here  is  his  theme  propounded!  It  is  now 
a  question  of  developing  it,  and  varying  it 
without  destroying  the  harmony,  and 
never  has  colourist  chosen  a  more  difficult 
problem. 

“Salome  has  just  finished  her  salacious 
dance  and  according  to  the  advice  of  He- 
rodias,  her  mother,  she  claims  for  reward 
the  head  of  Saint  John  Baptist.  .  .  . 
Salome  is  alone  in  the  picture.  She  is 
seated  on  one  of  those  inlaid  stools  on 
which  in  the  Orient  dishes  are  placed. 
The  artist  has  given  her  a  physiognomy  of 
a  strange  character  which  does  not  resem¬ 
ble  the  Hebraic  type  and  still  less  the 
Grecian  regularity.  In  Spain  they  would 
describe  her  in  one  word  in  saying  she  is 
muy  gitana,  which  means  endowed  with  a 
bizarre  and  savage  grace  and  a  fascination 
diabolically  irresistible,  even  with  a  touch 
of  ugliness;  for  correct  beauty  is  not 
necessary  to  these  charmers.  A  forest  of 
coal-black  hair  in  rebellious  disorder,  all 
crumpled  up,  frames  her  visage  and  falls 
in  heavy  locks  on  her  shoulders.  This 
black  note,  violently  thrown  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  canvas,  supports  and  dominates 
the  whole  gamut  of  yellows,  and  the  artist 
leads  up  to  it  daringly  by  black  ebony 
earrings. 

“In  this  abundant  hair  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wild,  barbarous,  bestial,  that  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  delicate  and  almost  in¬ 
fantile  features,  coloured  under  their 
amber  pallor  with  a  faint  pinkish  glow. 
The  mouth  has  the  vague  smile,  somewhat 
out  of  breath,  of  the  dancer  after  her 
exertion.  The  eyes,  cruelly  and  tranquilly 
voluptuous,  look  out  and  seem  to  await 
the  sign  of  consent.  Salome  holds  on  her 
knees  a  great  platter  of  repousse  copper, 
on  which  is  a  Kandjar ,  a  great  knife  with 
ivory  handle  and  a  scabbard  of  red  velvet 
with  bands  of  silver.  This  platter  in 
which  the  head  will  fall  is  for  her  like  the 
tambourine  of  the  mountebank  after  the 
performance,  and  the  Oriental  indifference 
to  human  life  has  never  been  better  painted 
than  in  this  girl  whose  hand  plays  with  the 
handle  of  the  Kandjar  while  the  other 
rests  on  her  hip. 

“The  costume  of  Salome  does  not  belong 
to  any  epoch,  to  any  country;  it  is  pure 
fantasy,  and  such  as  might  be  arranged 
by  the  caprice  of  a  dancer,  who  wishes  to 
please  and  turn  the  head  of  her  public. 
A  tunic  of  Naples  yellow  is  fastened  at  the 
right  shoulder  by  a  medallion  of  silver  and 
ivory,  leaving  the  bosom  exposed  to  the 
breasts.  A  bracelet  of  green  enamel, 
representing  a  viper  with  eyes  of  rubies* 
encircles  the  arm,  delicate  and  round  but 
a  little  undeveloped  still,  as  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  very  young  woman.  On  the 
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yj  lighted  lamp  is  the 
most  conspicuous  object 
in  a  room;  it  should 
be  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  complete  harmony 
with  its  surroundings. 


|  COR  the  Gift  of  Gifts  select  one  of  these  distinctive  Chinese  lamps  and  shades.  The  wonderful  coloring,  graceful  form, 
*  fascinating  design  and  perfect  harmony  of  every  lamp,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  assures  a  welcome  wherever 


artistic  beauty  is  valued.  In  choosing  a  gift  for  one  whom  you  wish  to  especially  favor  this  Christmas,  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  one  of  these  unusual  lamps. 

EDWARD  1  FARMER  anB  decorations 


5  West  56th  St.,  New  York 


1 1  -V  .<i 

»'/  1  |  :by.yk. 

mm 
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A  WONDERFUL  NOVEL 


THE 
WONDERFUL 
YEAR 

By  A  Wonderful  A  uthorMW  1  id  m  J.Locke 

Author  of  Jdfferij  ."The  Beloved  Vigdbond  .etc. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  Publishers. 

NEW  YORK 


YOU  will  find  among  the  wide  range  of  Armor  Bronze  prod¬ 
ucts  just  the  sort  of  gift  you  are  looking  for 


ARMOR  BRONZE 


A  seamless  armor  of  pure  bronze 
cast  over  an  everlasting  core 

is  distinguished  this  fall  by  its  exemplification  of  an  ancient 
art’s  revival.  Besides  the  more  usual  finishes,  many  Armor 
Bronze  pieces  are  no  .v  obtainable  in  Polychrome  and  Sgraffito 
work,  a  process  of  applying  color  pigments  and  etched  designs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  highly  artistic  and  absolutely 
permanent  result. 

To  [protect  purchasers  from  inferior  imitations,  all  genuine 

Armor  Bronze  is  now  stamped 
with  the  shield  and  inserted 
circle.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  showing  a  great 
variety  of  Book-Ends,  Trays, 
Table  and  Floor  Lamps, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Door  Stops 
and  Art  Objects. 

Preserve  Baby  s  first  shoesfor- 
ever  by  having  them  cast  in 
Price  Armor  Bronze. 

complete, 
in  regular 

Write  for  Particulars 

THE  NATIONAL 
METALIZING  CO. 

333  Fourth  Avenue 

(near  25th  St.) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Artistic  and 
serviceable 
s  this 
■Pompe* 
an”  Elec- 
ric  Lamp, 
t  stands 
23  in.  high, 
with  silk 
shade  14  in. 
in  diameter, 
and  has  two 
lights. 
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The  Magazine  that  is 
made  for  You 

If  you  have  a  zest  for  the  newest  in  life,  in 
fiction,  and  in  art  —  if  you  have  finished 
with  yesterday  and  want  the  best  that  to¬ 
day  has  to  give  you  —  then  Harper’s 
Magazine  will  make  1917  a  new  and 
inspiring  year  for  you.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  many  great  features  already  arranged: 


“The  White  People,”  a  remarkable 
Novelette  by  Frances  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett,  is  a  story  of  rare  spiritual  quality, 
touching  on  the  world  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  its  heroine,  Ysobel,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  appealing  figures 
in  all  fiction.  It  begins  in  December. 

A  Great  Serial  Novel  by  Gilbert 
Parker  which  he  has  been  planning  for 
years.  It  has  developed  into  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  tensely  dramatic  romance — a 
story  of  love  and  adventure — of  brilliantly 
conceived  plot  and  constant  action. 

Booth  Tarkington’s  New  Hero,  so 

real  and  lovable,  is  “Mister  Antonio,” 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  human  char¬ 
acters  the  author  of  “The  Turmoil”  ever 
created. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  knew  Words¬ 
worth,  Matthew  Arnold,  Taine,  Renan — ■ 
the  great  figures  in  the  English  and 
French  literary  worlds.  Her  literary 
reminiscences  will  appear  in  a  series  full 
of  anecdotes  and  unpublished  incidents. 


Mark  Twain’s  Letters  to  the  great  of 
the  earth — and  to  little  children — letters 
written  from  the  heart  of  the  philosopher- 
humorist,  have  been  edited  for  Harper’s 
Magazine  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  and 
form  the  outstanding  Magazine  series  of 
the  year. 

More  Old  Chester  Tales  by  Mar= 
garet  Deland.  The  much-loved  Dr. 
Lavendar  is  once  more  to  be  the  central 
figure  in  a  group  of  new  stories. 

My  Trip  to  the  Verdun  Front,  by 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  the  intimate 
narrative  of  what  she  saw  and  what  she 
experienced. 

Mexican  Days  of  “  A  Diplomat’s 
Wife.”  M  rs.  Nelson  O’Shaughnessy 
shows  the  inside  features  of  crisis  after 
crisis — the  fall  of  Diaz,  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Madero,  his  election  and  tragic 
end,  Huerta  and  what  followed — and  more 
of  that  delightful  thing  the  author  calls 
“Mexican  Magic.” 


shoulder  is  thrown  a  shawl  of  tender  pink 
whose  tint  is  almost  that  of  the  flesh.  A 
violet  sash  with  large  folds  is  tied  about 
her  waist,  forming  the  complementary 
harmony  with  the  pale  yellow  of  the  tunic, 
as  the  black  of  the  hair  makes  with  the 
yellow  of  the  background.  A  skirt  of 
golden  gauze  with  luminous  spangles  and 
a  white  mantle  bordered  with  yellow, 
thrown  back,  complete  this  mad  toilet  of 
a  courtesan  and  dancer.  .  .  .  You  see  that 
the  young  artist  has  carried  his  picture 
through  to  the  end  without  forgetting  his 
theme  for  one  instant,  his  symphony  in 
yellow  major;  and  from  this  results  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  har¬ 
monious  aspect,  notwithstanding  the 
grouping  of  tones  which  one  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  together. 

“This  paradoxical  novelty  recalls  noth¬ 
ing  in  art.  It  is  absolutely  original  and  of 
a  daring  which  it  seems  impossible  to  sur¬ 
pass.  A  rare  thing!  This  strangeness  is 
full  of  charm,  it  astonishes  but  does  not 
shock.  A  real  knowledge,  aided  by  a 
marvellous  execution ,  j  ustifies  these  audaci¬ 
ties.  M.  Regnault  is  a  colourist  of  the  first 
order,  but  this  does  not  keep  him  from 
drawing  well.  He  sees  not  only  the  cor¬ 
rect  tone  but  the  rare  tone,  fine,  exquisite, 
unexpected,  that  is  not  revealed  but  to 
the  privileged.  .  .  .  He  resembles  neither 
Titian  nor  Veronese  nor  Rubens  nor  Rem¬ 
brandt  nor  Velazquez  nor  Delacroix.  His 
palette  is  his  own.  He  loads  it  with  colours 
that  were  unknown  before  him  and  he 
obtains  effects  that  one  would  have 
thought  impossible  if  one  had  not  seen 
them  realized  with  this  prodigious  vir¬ 
tuosity. 

“What  strikes  one  in  this  painting  is  its 
essential  modernity,  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
produce  exactly  actual  things;  modern 
like  Balzac,  like  Gavarni,  for  whom  an¬ 
tiquity  does  not  seem  to  have  existed.  It 
proceeds  from  a  mind  freed  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  tradition  and  perfectly  at  ease  in 
its  surroundings.  With  his  fantastic  and 
romantic  air  the  artist  arrives  at  truth  as 
though  he  were  playing.  The  Portrait  of 
Prim ,  it  is  all  Spain;  Salome ,  it  is  all  the 
Orient.” 

Not  many  artists  have  gained  such  un¬ 
stinted  praise  from  their  contemporaries; 
few  indeed  have  received  the  like  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years!  And  Gautier 
was  no  careless  or  hasty  critic.  In  almost 
all  instances  his  judgments  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  modern  opinion.  In  Regnault’s 
case  the  public  recognition  of  his  genius 
was  hastened  by  the  renown  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism  and  pity  for  his  untimely  death.  Out¬ 
side  of  accidental  considerations,  however, 
remains  the  fact  that  he  represents  in  a 
complete  manner  a  certain  stage  of  late 
romanticism  in  France  and  sooner  or  later 
this  was  bound  to  win  for  him  his  deserved 
place  in  the  Pantheon  of  artists. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912, 

of  The  International  Studio,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  i, 
1916. 

State  of  New  York  \  gs  . 

County  of  New  York  J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 


A  Year  of  Great  Short  Stories 

Harper’s  publishes  more  than  any  other  illustrated  magazine 
—at  least  seven  in  every  number.  Among  the  1917  writers 
are:  Margaret  Deland,  Booth  Tarkington,  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Ellen  Glas¬ 
gow,  Fannie  Hurst,  Forrest  Cnssey,  Margaret  Cameron, 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Howard 
Brubaker,  and  many  new  writers. 

Centennial  Offer 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

Next  year  (1917)  will  be  the  one  hundredth  birthday  year  of  the  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers.  ,  .  . 

To  fittingly  celebrate  this  centennial  anniversary  the  publishers  have  determined  to 
make  1917  th;  most  brilliantly  notable  year  in  all  the  splendid  history  of  Harpers 
Alagazine  which,  for  more  than  two  generations,  has  had  an  unmatched  record  01 
success.  In  order  to  bring  the  Alagazine  into  fifty  thousand  new  homes  dunng  this 
centennial  year  and  in  order  to  make  permanent  friends  of  these  new  readers,  the 
publishers  are  making  this  unprecedented  offer 

Two  Years  for  $6:£2 

Regular  Subscription  Price,  $4.-00  a  I  ear 

The  Regular  Price  of  Harper’s  Magazine  is  $4.00  a  year;  35  cents  a  copy.  But  you 
can  sret  TWO  YEARS  FOR  $6.00  if  you  accept  our  great  Centennial  Offer  Send  your 
subscription  now,  through  your  dealer;  or  the  Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency, 
New  York  City;  or  direct  to 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sq.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Get  These  Three  Attractive 
Numbers  Free 

The  October,  November  and  December 
issues  of  The  Architectural  Record — 
described  below — will  be  included  without 
extra  charge  if  you  subscribe  now  for  1917. 

You  will  thus  receive  15  valuable  numbers 
for  only  $3 — the  regular  yearly  price. 


selection  of  the  best  work  of 
leading  architects — with  100 
or  more  illustrations. 

It  is  an  artistic  magazine 
of  unusual  interest — read  by 
more  architects  than  any 
other  publication — and  con¬ 
taining  in  its  reading  and 
advertising  pages,  much 
information  of  practical  value 
to  those  who  are  planning  to  build. 

Subscribe  now  and  receive  the  three 
following  issues  free 

October  Country  House  Number 

Illustrating  50  country  houses  typical  of  the 
most  successful  recent  work  of  leading  archi¬ 
tects  throughout  the  country — more  than  too 
illustrations  and  floor  plans — with  articles  on 
Country  House  Architecture  in  The  East,  in 
the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
three  architects  of  high  standing. 

November  1916  Number 

Three  Connecticut  Country  Houses 
The  South  Shore  Country  Club,  Chicago 
The  Bridges  of  Spain 
The  Chateau  of  Les  Grotteaux 
The  Municipal  Building  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Portfolio  of  Current  Architecture 
Church  Planning  in  the  United  States,  Part  IV 
Books  on  Colonial  Architecture,  Part  III 
Dwellings  (Continued) 

December  1916  Number 

The  Park  System  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Along  the  Seneca  Turnpike,  By  Edwin  Bonta 
The  John  Glass  Residence,  “Cravardan,” 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Church  Planning  in  the  United  States,  Part  V7 

New  Houses  from  Old  Models 

The  Palace  of  Diocletian,  By  Frederic  Lees 

Portfolio  of  Current  Architecture 

The  Architect’s  Library 

To  accept  this  offer  please  mail  the  coupon 
promptly 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 

I.  S. -12-16 

The  Architectural  Record,  I  19  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
Send  free  your  October  Country  House  Number  and  the  issues 
of  November  and  December  1916  and  put  me  on  the  list  for  the 
full  year  1917,  for  which  enclosed  find  $3 — the  regular  yeatly 
price.  (Add  60c.  for  Canada — $1.00  for  foreign.; 

Name . 

Address . 

Occupation . . . 


EACH  month  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Record  places 
before  you  a  careful 
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RECALL  that  golden  day  when  you  first  read  “Huck  Finn”?  How 
your  mother  said,  “For  goodness’  sake,  stop  laughing  aloud  over 
that  book.  You  sound  so  silly.”  But  you  couldn’t  stop  laughing. 

Today  when  you  read  “  Huckleberry  Finn  ”,  you  will  not  laugh  so 
much.  You  will  chuckle  often,  but  you  will  also  want  to  weep.  The 
deep  humanity  of  it — the  pathos,  that  you  never  saw,  as  a  boy,  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  now.  You  were  too  busy  laughing  to  notice  the  limpid 
purity  of  the  master’s  style. 

MARK  TWAIN 


When  Mark  Twain  first  wrote  “Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn’’  this  land  was  swept  with  a 
gale  of  laughter.  When  he  wrote  “The 
Innocents  Abroad"  even  Europe  laughed 
at  it  itself. 

But  one  day  there  appeared  a  new  book 
from  his  pen,  so  spiritual,  so  true,  so 


lofty  that  those  who  did  not  know  him 
well  were  amazed.  “Joan  of  Arc"  was 
the  work  of  a  poet — a  historian — a  seer. 
Mark  Twain  was  all  of  these.  His  was 
not  the  light  laughter  of  a  moment’s  fun, 
but  the  whimsical  humor  that  made  the 
tragedy  of  life  more  bearable. 


The  Price  Goes  Up 

25  VOLUMES 

Novels— Stories — Humor — Essays — Travels — History 


This  is  Mark  Twain’s  own  set. 
each  of  those  who  love  him. 

A  Real  American 

Mark  Twain  was  a  steamboat 
pilot.  He  was  a  searcher  for  gold 
in  the  far  west.  He  was  a  printer. 

He  worked  bitterly  hard.  All  this 
without  a  glimmer  of  the  great 
destiny  that  lay  before  him. 

Then,  with  the  opening  of  the 
great  wide  west,  Mark  Twain’s 
genius  bloomed.  He  had  found  his 
great  place. 

His  fame  spread  through  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  flew  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  till  his  work  was  translated 
into  strange  tongues.  From  then 
on,  the  path  of  fame  lay  straight 
to  the  high  places.  But  his  trou¬ 
bles  were  not  over.  At  the  height 
of  his  fame  he  lost  all  his  money. 

He  was  heavily  in  debt,  but 
though  60  years  old  he  started 
afresh  and  paid  every  cent.  It 
was  the  last  heroic  touch  that 
drew  him  close  to  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  world  has  asked  is  there  an 
American  literature?  Mark  Twain 
is  the  answer.  He  is  the  heart,  the 
spirit  of  America.  From  his  poor 
and  struggling  boyhood  to  his 
glorious,  splendid  old  age,  he  re¬ 
mained  as  simple,  as  democratic  as 
the  plainest  of  our  forefathers. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  X  Name 

New  York  /  Address 


This  is  the  set  he  wanted  in  the  home  of 
Because  he  asked  it,  Harpers  have  worked 
to  make  a  perfect  set  at  a  reduced  price. 

Before  the  war  we  had  a  contract  price  for 
paper,  so  we  could  sell  this  set  of  Mark 
Twain  at  a  reduced  price. 

The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.  The 
price  of  paper  has  gone  up. 

Send  the  Coupon 
Without  Money 

There  never  again  will  be  any  more 
Mark  Twain  at  the  present  price. 

Get  the  25  volumes  now,  while 
you  can. 

Every  American  has  got  to 
have  a  set  of  Mark  Twain 
in  his  home.  Get  this 

now  and  save  money.  f  Send  me,  all  charges 
Your  children  want  /  prepaid,  a  set  of  Mark 
Mark  Twain  Von  X  Twain  s  works  in  25  vol- 

MarK  1  warn.  YOU  X  um<?Si  illustrated,  bound 

want  rum.  oena  f  jn  handsome  green  cloth, 
this  coupon  to-  f  stamped  in  gold,  gold  tops 
day — now —  /  and  deckled  edges.  If  not  sat- 

while  you  /  isfactory,  I  will  return  them  at 
9rp  lr»r»V  X  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send 
are  IOOK  X  you  jL00  within  5  days  and  $2.00  a 
mg  at  It.  /  month  for  12  months,  thus  getting  the 
benefit  of  your  half-price  sale. 
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“Hello  Huck!” 


the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Ralph  W.  Carey,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager 
of  the  International  Studio,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  manager  are: 

Publisher,  John  Lane  Company,  120  West 
32d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

European  Editor,  Charles  Holme,  44  Lei¬ 
cester  Square,  London,  England. 
American  Editor,  W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson,  120 
West  32d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor,  W.  H.  de  B.  Nelson, 
120  West  32d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Business  Manager,  Ralph  W.  Carey,  120 
West  32d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  John  Lane 
Company,  120  West  32d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  W.  DeForest,  30  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  Jefferson 
Jones,  120  West  32d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  W.  DeForest,  30  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rodman  Gilder, 
896  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
John  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W.,  Eng¬ 
land;  E.  Kent  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Middletown, 
Connecticut ;  Acosta  Nichols,  43  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rutger  B.  Jewett, 
35  West  32d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Estate  of  Spencer  Trask,  43  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  con¬ 
tain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

Ralph  W.  Carey, 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
30th  day  of  September,  1916. 

Alfred  S.  Coe. 
Bronx  County  No.  22 
Bronx  Register  No.  804. 

New  York  County  No.  226. 

New  York  Register  No.  8185. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1918.) 
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EVERE  SILVER 


At  the  present  time  there  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
a  collection  of  thirty-four  pieces  of  silver 
made  by  Paul  Revere,  and  generously  lent 
by  a  lineal  descendant,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  nee  Pauline  Revere,  of  Lancaster. 

Few  people  realize  the  prominent  place 
which  Paul  Revere,  the  son  of  liberty,  or 
“the  Mercury  of  the  Revolution,”  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  filled  in  the  life  of  the 
colonies,  and  that  even  had  he  never  been 
immortalized  by  the  poet  for  his  historic 
ride,  his  name  would  still  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  later  generations  on  account  of 
the  many  useful,  if  less  picturesque,  ways 
in  which  he  served  his  country. 

His  father,  Apollos  Rivoire,  born  in 
France,  came  to  Boston  when  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  after  due  time  changed 
his  name  to  one  more  easily  mastered  by 
the  Saxon  tongues  of  his  neighbors,  but 
fortunately  to  one  which  had  a  quaintly 
distinctive  quality,  and  became  known  as 
Paul  Revere.  His  son  Paul,  afterward  the 
patriot,  entered  his  father’s  shop  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  a  silversmith.  This 
work  developed  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
youth,  and  he  also  became  an  expert  cop¬ 
perplate  engraver,  specimens  of  his  work 
being  held  in  high  esteem  to-day. 

As  a  silversmith  he  was  the  peer  of  all 
his  famous  contemporaries.  His  work  is 
much  coveted  and  cherished  for  the  great 
beauty  of  its  design  and  workmanship,  as 
is  also  that  of  his  father,  it  being  difficult 
at  times  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

In  Mrs.  Thayer’s  collection  the  brazier, 
an  early  form  of  chafing-dish,  is  the  most 
distinguished  piece,  as  it  might  well  be  in 
any  similar  group.  It  was  made  during 
Revere’s  best  period,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  the  early 
silversmith’s  art.  It  stands  on  three  short 
silver  legs  which  terminate  in  scrolls.  Both 
the  lower  portion,  which  held  the  coals  or 
alcohol,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  recepta¬ 
cle  are  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
pierced  design. 


Many  families  have  retained  among 
their  choice  possessions  at  least  one  of  the 
low  bowls  or  “saucers  with  ears,”  known 
as  porringers,  or  as  “cupping  and  bleeding 
cups”  when  making  a  part  of  a  surgeon’s 
outfit.  These  have  no  decoration  with  the 
exception  of  the  pierced  design  on  the  han¬ 
dle,  the  key-hole  pattern  being  the  most 
common  as  well  as  the  most  convenient 
when  hanging  the  dishes  from  the  edge  of 
the  dresser  shelf,  where  they  were  wont  to 
repose  when  not  in  use.  There  are  three 
of  these  in  the  exhibition,  but  only  one, 
which  was  made  by  Revere  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  bears  her  initials,  has  the  rare 
addition  of  a  cover. 


The  two  teapots  in  the  group  are  both 
perfect  in  their  way,  but  are  of  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  make-up.  One  is  cylindrical  in 
shape  with  godrooned  edges  and  a  fluted 
spout,  and  is  severe  and  dignified  in  its 
simplicity;  the  other,  very  dainty  and 
elegant,  with  its  fluted  oval-shaped  body, 
engraved  with  an  exquisite  conventional 
flower  and  leaf  design.  Lifting  the  cover 
of  this  we  find  inside  a  piece  of  paper,  yel¬ 
low  with  age,  on  which  is  the  bill  for  the 
teapot,  made  out  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  April  2,  1777,  in  Revere’s  handwrit¬ 
ing,  and  receipted  by  him. 


A  NEW  ART  WORK 

JOSEPH  PENNELL’S  PICTURES 

of  the  Wonder  of  Work 

52  plates.  Octavo.  Lithograph  on  Cover.  $2.00  net.  Postage  extra 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  critics  that  Mr.  Pennell’s  greatest  work  is 
contained  in  this  volume.  He  has  shown  art  in  the  greatest  of  modern  achieve¬ 
ments — THE  WONDER  OF  WORK — the  building  of  giant  ships,  railway 
stations  and  the  modern  skyscraper — and  much  other  work  that  man  sets  his 
hand  to  do.  Not  only  in  America  has  he  drawn  these  things,  but  all  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has  drawn  them  as  no  one  else  could.  To  each 
picture  there  is  a  gripping  and  inspiring  introduction — as  illuminating  as  the 
pictures  themselves. 

NIGHTS 

ROME-VENICE — In  the  Aesthetic  Eighties  I.ONDON-PARIS — In  the  Fighting  Nineties 
By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell 

With  16  unusual  illustrations.  Octavo.  $3.00  net 

“  ‘This  is  the  life’  one  feels  like  exclaiming  upon  finishing  Mrs.  Pennell's 
charming  volume  of  reminiscences  called  ‘Nights’  .  .  .  The  only  adequate 

review  of  so  delightful  a  book  would  be  to  quote  from  it  end  to  end.” 

— New  York  Sun 

PARKS 

THEIR  DESIGN,  EQUIPMENT  AND  USE 

By  George  Burnap,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Landscape  Architect,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Frontispiece  in  color.  163  illustrations.  4  diagrams.  Large  octavo.  Decorated 

cloth.  In  a  box.  $6.00  net 

This  magnificent  volume  is  primarily  for  landscape  architects  and  execu¬ 
tives  having  the  development  and  care  of  parks  in  charge,  but  it  will  also  appeal 
directly  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  any  civic  enthusiasm  and  all  who 
deal  in  the  problems  of  bringing  nature  to  the  service  of  man. 

Practical  Book  of  Early  American  Arts  and  Crafts 

By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure 
Profusely  illustrated.  Decorated  cloth.  Large  octavo.  In  a  box.  $6.00  net. 

Indeed  a  thoroughly  practical  book  for  amateurs  and  professionals  upon  a 
subject  which  may  enrich  the  lives  of  all  in  that  the  objects  sought  by  the  col¬ 
lector  are  not  held  at  prohibitive  prices  and  are  of  great  variety. 

Practical  Book  of  Architecture 

By  C.  Matlack  Price 

Profusely  illustrated.  Decorated  cloth.  Large  octavo.  In  a  box.  $6.00  net 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  must  build  three  houses  before  he  builds  the 
one  he  wants.  That  is  an  expensive  process!  This  book  is  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  build  a  home  and  wants  to  be  able  to  work  intelligently 
with  the  architect,  that  the  first  shall  be  satisfactory;  it  also  tells  the  general 
reader  whac  he  needs  to  know  about  architecture — about  the  buildings  he  sees 
in  America  or  Europe,  public  as  well  as  private. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Complete  Holiday  List  on  request 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  JSEftlgSgf 
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tmpto  AUSTRALIA 

Go  there  now I  Voyage  is  delightful  via  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Splendid  10,000  ton.  twin-screw  American 
steamers  every  21  days  from  San  Francisco  (Dec.  19, 
Jan.  9,  30,  Feb.  20,  etc.) .  Return,  ist  class,  $337.  50;  2nd 
class,  $225.00;  including  China,  Japan,  ist  class. 
$575.00.  To  Honolulu,  i 65.00.  Folders  free. 

H.  K.  Bl'KNKTT,  17  Hatter,  fla.e,  New  York 


mm  ji|  ■  or  G76-D  Market  St.,  Ban  Fran. 

SVDNEV  SHORT  LINE 


PICTURES  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

We  can  turn  your  ideas  into  money. 
We  sell  stories,  poems,  moving  picture 
scenarios,  illustrations  and  designs  on 
commission  to  magazine  and  picture 
publishers.  Special  facilities  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  drawings  for  commercial  pur- 
ptoses.  Write  for  list  of  material  need¬ 
ed,  mentioning  class  of  work  you  do. 
Send  no  samples  until  pou  receive  our  plan 

Writers  and  Illustrators  Exchange 

R.  870,  1790  Broadway  New  York 
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Illustrated  Books  for  Holiday  Gifts 


More  Than  a  Book  of  Travel 


A  Hoosier 
Holiday 

By  THEODORE  DREISER 

Author  of  “  The  ‘Genius’,”  “Sister  Carrie,”  etc., 
With  32  Beautiful  Full  Page  Illustrations 
By  Franklin  Booth 

A  Vivid  Picture  of  the  Middle  West 
A  Criticism  of  America 
A  Confession  of  Faith 
A  Personal  Record 


The  Author’s  own  Youth  and 
Early  Aspirations  are  in  it 

The  Handsomest  Gift  Book  of  the  Season. 
Boards,  $3.00  net. 


An  account  of  an  automobile  tour  of  the  author’s  old  haunts  in  Indiana,  where  he  was  born  and  spent  most 
of  his  youth.  It  is  a  sentimental  journey  that  he  records,  and  the  chronicle  is  full  of  the  charm  of  boyhood 
recollection  and  romance.  There  are  a  great  many  striking  passages  of  distinction  and  rare  style,  and  all  through 
his  exquisite  tributes  to  his  mother,  now  long  dead,  give  it  a  touch  of  tenderness  that  is  beautiful  and  affecting. 

The  illustrations  are  by  the  author’s  host,  Mr.  Franklin  Booth,  the  noted  illustrator,  and  are  examples  of 
this  artist’s  best  work. 


IMPRESSIONS 


of  the  Art  at  the 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 

EXPOSITION 


Bv  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON,  author  of  “Modern  Artists.”  Profusely  illustrated  with  five  plates  in  full  color 
and  eighty-two  half-tones.  Large  Octavo.  Boards.  $3.00  net. 

The  first  authoritative  art  record  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Exhibitions.  Also  a  critical  survey  of  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  art,  written  by  a  member  of  the  International  Jury. 

“All  of  the  many  illustrations  are  interesting,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  one  of  much  value,  not  only  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  California  expositions,  but  also  to  those  who  should  profit  by  the  estimates  of  the 
various  art  movements  as  reflected  in  these  pages.” — The  Outlook. 


SHAKESPEARE  IN  PICTORIAL  ART 

SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  “THE  STUDIO” 

Text  by  Malcolm  C.  Salomon.  Profusely  Illustrated  in  Color  and  Block  and  White. 

4to.  Paper,  $2.50  net;  Boards,  $j.oo  net. 

The  world-wide  homage  to  Shakespeare  which  has  found  expression  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
Celebrations  of  the  poet’s  death  has  suggested  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  moment  to  issue  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  pictorial  art  in  the  interpretation  and  illustration  of  the  immortal  plays.  The 
result  is  this  special  number  of  “The  Studio”  which  presents  a  graphic  record  of  Shakespearean  illustration  in 
its  various  periods,  phases,  manners  and  methods.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and 
the  volume  should  provide  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  illustration. 

The  volume  contains  a  remarkable  series  of  reproductions  of  the  most  interesting  and  notable  paintings, 
drawings  and  engravings,  forming  a  unique  and  valuable  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  artists  of  different 
periods  have  rendered  Shakespeare,  from  the  quaint  and  curious  illustrations  of  the  earlier  editions  down  to 
the  present  day. 
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Two  generous-sized  sauce  boats  stand 
sturdily  on  their  three  feet  of  shell  pattern, 
this  pattern  being  repeated  where  the  legs 
join  the  body  of  the  dish.  The  tops  of  the 
handles  are  finished  with  cherubs’  heads. 

Other  choice  pieces  in  the  collection  are 
two  cream  pitchers,  unlike,  and  so  beauti¬ 
fully  modelled  as  to  make  any  ornamenta¬ 
tion  seem  superfluous;  there  are  table 
spoons,  teaspoons,  egg-spoons,  a  large  ladle 
for  soup  and  a  very  small  one,  evidently 
used  for  cream,  with  a  bowl  almost  as  deep 
as  a  cup,  and  a  pronounced  curve  to  the 
handle;  two  gift  cups,  with  short  stems 
and  very  round  bowls,  gilded  in  the  inside, 
which  were  presented  one  to  the  bride  and 
one  to  the  groom;  two  casters  pierced  in 
geometric  designs,  one  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  twisted  finial,  and  the  other  with  a 
pineapple,  the  emblem  of  hospitality;  and 
a  can,  one  of  the  many  examples  still  ex¬ 
tant  of  the  vessels  used  for  liquor,  which 
was  wont  to  flow  as  freely  as  water  at  all 
friendly  gatherings.  So  common  did  this 
habit  of  drinking  their  neighbours’  health 
and  happiness  become,  that  at  one  time  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  custom, 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  it,  the 
law  was  repealed  by  the  Massachusetts 
court,  and  the  tankards  and  cans  are 
among  the  most  numerous  of  the  house¬ 
hold  utensils  from  this  period. 

It  seems  small  wonder,  after  viewing 
such  a  collection  with  pleasure  and  admir¬ 
ation,  that  modern  silversmiths  are  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  purity  of  form  of  the  early  styles, 
with  their  delightful  sense  of  proportion 
and  beauty  of  line.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  these  were  ever  discarded  for  the 
hideous  shapes  and  tortured  designs  which 
embellished  much  of  the  later  silver. 


The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
From  the  Museum  Bulletin 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wade  the 
Museum  is  once  more  indebted  for  a  most 
important  gift  consisting  of  thirty-four 
paintings  of  various  schools,  given  “with¬ 
out  conditions  of  any  kind’’  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
collections.  Included  are  fine  examples  by 
Turner,  Romney,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers, 
Van  Marcke,  Israels,  La  Tour,  Jacque, 
Diaz,  Corot,  Degas,  Puvis  de  Chavannes — 
to  mention  but  a  few  names  indicating  the 
variety  of  schools  and  periods  represented. 

Gallery  VI  has  been  modernized  with  a 
group  of  paintings  lent  anonymously,  in¬ 
cluding  works  by  Gaston  La  Touche, 
Monet,  Raffaelli,  Manet,  Lhermitte,  Bes- 
nard,  Aman-Jean,  Pissarro,  Canals,  Le 
Sidaner,  Loisseau,  Renoir,  Menard  and 
Moret.  To  these  are  added  the  impor¬ 
tant  Bouguereau,  the  Tryon,  Diaz, 
Schreyer,  Breton  and  Cabanel  from  the 
Hurlbut  Collection,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Evans’s 
charming  paintings  by  Millet  and  Corot, 
and  the  Boudin  beach  scenes  lent  by  Mr. 
Albert  Rosenthal. 

Important  pictures  have  been  added 
permanently  to  the  Colonial  Gallery.  The 
Dunlap  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Old 
Pat  by  Jarvis,  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wade,  while  the  McKinney  portrait  by 
Jouett  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  William 
Macbeth;  and  the  portraits  of  Matteson 
by  Charles  Loring  Elliott  and  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Frances  by  Daniel  Huntington  have 
been  acquired  for  the  John  Huntington 
Collection. 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 
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ETCHINGS  AND  DRY  POINTS 

By  FRANK  W.  BENSON 

Compiled  and  arranged  by  Adam  E.  M.  Pad 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  etchings  of  a  prominent  American  artist.  The 
arrangement  is  chronological,  with  a  separate  page  devoted  to  each  number.  With 
about  125  reproductions.  Limited  to  255  copies  for  sale.  $10.00  net. 


FRENCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE 


By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 


These  papers  deal  with  French  engraving  in  one  of  its  great  periods.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  Meryon  and  Bauldelaire,  The  Goncourts  and  their  Circle, 
Maxime  Lalanne,  Corot  as  Lithographer,  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  $1.50  net. 


PRINTS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS 

Edited  by  Fitzroy  Carrington,  Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  o(  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

Essays  on  engravers  and  etchers,  old  and  modern,  by  notable  authorities.  De¬ 
lightfully  written,  and  containing  200  reproductions  of  prints.  Illustrated. 
$3.50  net. 

OLD  TAVERN  SIGNS 

An  Excursion  in  the  History  of  Hospitality.  Text  and  Drawings  by  Fritz  Endell 

Deals  in  a  whimsical  and  appetizing  fashion  with  the  history  of  tavern  signs. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Limited  edition  of  500  copies  for  sale.  $5.00  net. 


A  THOUSAND  MILE  WALK 
TO  THE  GULF 

By  John  Muir 

An  account  of  the  great  naturalist’s 
walk  to  Florida  in  1867,  his  trip  to 
Cuba,  and  finally  to  California,  skil¬ 
fully  edited  from  Muir’s  Journals  by 
Prof.  William  F.  Bade.  Profusely 
illustrated.  $2.50  net. 

LETTERS  OF 

RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

Edited  by  Rosamond  Gilder 

These  highly  personal  letters  vividly 
set  forth  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  Americans  of  his  time. 
Fully  illustrated.  $3.50  net. 

A  MAN  OF  ATHENS 

By  Julia  D.  Dragoumis 

An  absorbing  romance  of  life  in  the 
highest  social  and  diplomatic  circles 
of  modern  Athens.  $1.50  net. 


FRENCH  PERSPECTIVES 

By  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant 

A  brilliant  and  timely  collection  of 
essays,  revealing  French  life  “from 
the  inside.”  $1.25  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A 
CHRISTMAS  CARD 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

A  charming  Christmas  romance  by 
the  author  of  “The  Birds’  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol.”  Illustrated  in  color,  and 
black  and  white  by  Alice  Ercle  Hunt. 
$1.00  net. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  AN 
ABSENTEE  LANDLORD 

By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers 

Wise  and  whimsical  essays  that  will 
be  sure  of  a  welcome  from  Dr. 
Crothers’  many  admirers.  $1.25  net. 

Illustrated  Holiday  Catalog 
Sent  Free  on  Request 


R □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□■□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□□! 


4  Pa,k  street  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


Boston 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOK 

The  Dune  Country 

An  Etcher’s  Journeys 


By  EARL  H.  REED 

Author  of  “ The  Voices  of  The  Dunes,"  etc 

With  60  striking  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Cloth  $2.00  net 


“This  is  a  unique  book.  There  has  been  no  such  description 
of  the  sand  dune  ranges  that  skirt  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  this  is  an  exquisite  book. 
The  text  is  both  poetic  and  graphic,  the  pictures  are  even 
more  worth  while,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  possesses  great 
charm.” — The  Outlook. 
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Holiday  Gift  Novels— Adventure  — Realism— Romance 

THE  INVISIBLE  BALANCE  SHEET 

By  Katrina  Trask,  author  of  “  In  the  Vanguard,”  etc. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.40  net. 
The  story  of  a  young  man  of  complex  nature,  who  is  given 
the  choice  between  relinquishing  the  girl  he  loves  and  inherit¬ 
ing  sixty  million  dollars.  Life,  as  lived  in  that  glittering  cir¬ 
cle  known  as  New  York  society,  is  presented  in  all  its  dazzling 
allurement. 

WINDY  McPHERSON’S  SON 

By  Sherwood  Anderson.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.40  net. 

“One  of  the  finest  outputs,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  dealing 
with  essentially  American  phases  of  life,  that  has  appeared  for 
many  a  season.  It  depicts  life  in  the  Middle  West;  pictures 
it  as  Dostoievsky  pictured  the  many  colored  life  of  Russia; 
with  almost  as  wonderful  a  touch  of  genius,  with  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  and  daring  skill.”— Yew  York  Times. 

IN  SPACIOUS  TIMES 

By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  author  of  “The  Glorious 
Rascal,”  “If  I  Were  King,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.35  net. 
An  old-time  romance  of  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.  It 
is  a  love-story  told — or  rather  it  is  a  love-duel  fought  out — 
in  this  famous  author’s  best  vein. 

THE  BIGAMIST 

By  F.  E.  Mills  Young,  author  of  “The  Bywonner,”  “The 
Purple  Mists,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.35  net. 

A  story  of  the  English  in  South  Africa — a  country  which 
Miss  Mills  Young,  above  all  other  English  writers  of  fiction, 
is  able  to  make  real  and  fascinating  to  her  readers. 

THE  HAMPSTEAD  MYSTERY 

By  Arthur  J.  Rees  and  J.  R.  Watson. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.35  net. 
An  absorbing  story  of  a  mysterious  murder  in  which  the 
detective  element  is  most  skilfully  handled  and  the  mystery 
wonderfully  sustained  until  the  end. 

EXILE 

By  Dolf  Wyllarde,  author  of  “The  Story  of  Eden,”  “The 
Rat  Trap,”  etc.  Cloth,  net  $1.33.  {Third  Edition.) 

“This  author’s  novels  are  characterized  by  two  qualities — 
readableness  and  cleverness.  This  latest  book  is  as  readable 
as  the  others,  while  in  mere  cleverness,  it  fairly  takes  one’s 
breath  away,  at  one  stage  of  the  plot.” — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

THE  GOLD  TRAIL 

By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  author  of  “The  Blue  Lagoon,” 
“The  Pearl  Fishers,”  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net. 
“Whoever  likes  a  rousing  tale  of  devil-may-care  adventures, 
set  in  strange  and  beautiful  scenes,  with  a  very  romantic  and 
sudden  love  affair,  should  not  miss  ‘The  Gold  Trail.’” — New 
York  Times. 

THE  FAMILY 

By  Elinor  Mordaunt,  author  of  “Bellamy,”  “The  Rose  of 
Youth,”  etc.  Cloth.  Net  $1.35. 

“As  strong  in  its  way  as  Miss  Sinclair’s  ‘Three  Sisters.’ 
The  author  has  power  and  irony  and  the  gift  of  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Her  story  is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  is  remarkably  well 
done.” — New  York  Globe. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
GRACE  MILROY 

By  Carlton  Dawe,  author  of  “The 

Super-Barbarians.”  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

What  a  young  woman  is  bound  to 
go  through  after  the  prison  doors  have 
closed  behind  her,  and  what,  through 
strength  of  character,  she  can  overcome 
and  accomplish,  is  aptly  shown  in  this 
interesting  tale  in  which  Scotland  Yard 
and  the  White  Slave  traffickers  play  a 
part. 

RICH  IN  LAUGHTER 

A  LITTLE  QUESTION, 

IN  LADIES’  RIGHTS 

By  Parker  PI.  Fillmore,  author  of 
“The  Hickory  Limb,”  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  50  cents  net. 

Mr.  Fillmore  is  already  well  known 
as  a  clever  delineator  of  the  child  mind, 
and  this,  like  his  previous  stories,  is  a 
true  picture  of  American  child  life — 
the  humorous  chronicle  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

UNDILUTED  FUN 

GREAT  SNAKES! 

By  William  Caine,  author  of  “The 
Irresistible  Intruder,”  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.00  net. 

Narrates  the  conversion  of  an  ine¬ 
briate  by  means  of  a  practical  joke  and 
a  chapter  of  accidents,  and  recounts 
the  course  of  a  love  that  finally  ran 
smooth.  “A  delicious  bit  of  non¬ 
sense.” — New  York  Times. 

HOUSE  ROOM 

By  Ida  Wild,  author  of  “Zoe,  the 
Dancer.”  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

The  story  of  a  woman  whose  life  was 
strongly  influenced  by  her  belief  in  the 
occult.  The  author  has  a  wonderful 
gift  of  character  study  and  her  tale  is 
fascinating  in  its  setting. 

A  MRS.  JONES 

By  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel,  author  of  “The 
Hat  Shop,”  etc.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

Mrs.  Peel’s  stories  always  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  woman  who  as¬ 
pires  to  an  independent  career.  The 
heroine  of  her  present  tale  drifts  into 
journalism  and  through  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  maintains  her  captivating 
sense  of  humor. 

SOMEBODY’S 

LUGGAGE 

By  F.  J.  Randall.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

James  T.  Powers  has  just  made  the 
“hit”  of  his  career  in  a  play  made 
from  this  clever,  merry  mystery  story 
centering  about  a  yellow  box  and  a 
young  man  continually  forced  by  out¬ 
siders  into  personalities  other  than  his 
own.  One  long  laugh. 

THE  BATHING-MAN 

By  Agnes  Gwynne.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

A  romantic  story  of  an  English  youth 
who  ran  away  from  home  because  of  a 
family  quarrel  and  becomes  a  bathing 
master  at  an  Italian  watering  place  un¬ 
der  an  assumed  name. 

BROWNIE 

By  Agnes  Gordon  Lennox,  author  of 
“A  Girl’s  Marriage.”  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

A  love  story  in  which  a  tragedy,  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances  clev¬ 
erly  worked  out  by  the  author,  ulti¬ 
mately  brings  about  the  lasting  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  heroine. 

THE  SHELTERED  SEX 

By  Madge  Mears,  author  of  “The 
Jealous  Goddess.”  Cloth.  $1.23  net. 
The  tale  of  a  woman  who,  in  the 
attempt  to  work  out  her  destiny,  drifts 
into  an  unexpected  situation. 
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1 The  most  important  monograph  on  painting  at  once  written  by  an  American  and  published  by 

an  American  press." — Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


JACOPO  CARUCCI  DA  PONTORMO 

By  FREDERICK  MORTIMER  CLAPP 

Pontormo  offers  a  new  field  to  the  biographer.  Ranking  after  Michelangelo  and 
Leonardo  as  the  greatest  draughtsman  that  Europe  has  produced,  with  almost  equal 
rating  as  a  portraitist  and  decorator,  it  is  surprising  that  his  life  and  work  have 
received  so  little  attention,  fl  The  153  duotone  reproductions  of  his  work,  included 
in  this  volume,  form  a  most  convincing  argument  for  Pontormo’s  greatness. 


Reproduced  from  one  of  the  IJJ  duo- 
tones  in  Mr.  Clapp' s  Life  of  Pontormo 


Quarto.  Board  binding,  xxxii  +  355  pages.  153 
illustrations.  Index.  Price  $ 7.50  net ,  postpaid 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 


JARVES  COLLECTION— YALE  UNIVERSITY 

By  OSVALD  SIREN,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  University  of  Stockholm 


<1  In  the  Jarves  Collection  of  primitive  Italian  paintings,  Yale  University  possesses 
one  of  the  most  interesting  assemblages  of  these  precious  pictures  in  either  Europe 
or  America.  As  a  critic  of  international  repute,  Dr.  Osvald  Siren  has  prepared  a 
catalogue  of  genuine  historic  value.  ^[  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  eighty-six  helio¬ 
type  plates,  reproducing  the  best  of  the  paintings. 

Quarto.  Cloth  binding.  Gilt  top.  xxvi-\-2Q2  pages.  86  heliotype  illustrations. 

2  half-tone  plates.  Price  $7.50  net,  postpaid 


.  .  .  r  ,1  1  .  r  ,  r  1  11  MI  1  .  Reproduced  from  one  of  the  Sbheliotypes 

A  circular  containing  a  lull  description  01  each  01  these  books  will  be  sent  upon  request.  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  jarves  Collection 


209  elm  street,  v/\T  TT  T  TNT T?  Q THT V  PT3TTQQ  280  madison  avenue, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  I  ii  1 V  LL  \J  IN  1  V  XL  IvO  111  1  IV  JL  U  O  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NOLLEKENS  AND  HIS  TIMES 

By  JOHN  THOMAS  SMITH,  author  of  “A  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day.”  First  Complete  Edition  since  1829.  First  Illustrated 
Edition.  With  Biographical  Introduction  and  about  900  Notes  and  an  Exhaustive  Index.  Edited  by  Wilfred  Whitten 
(John  o’  London),  author  of  “A  Londoner’s  London,”  etc.  8vo.  Two  volumes.  Cloth.  $7.50  net. 

John  Thomas  Smith's  ‘‘Nollekens  and  His  Times”  is  one  of  the  most  curious  biographical  works  in  the  language.  In 
respect  of  its  immediate  subject  (the  miserly  old  sculptor  for  whom  Dr.  Johnson  had  such  kindness),  it  is  piquantly  mali¬ 
cious,  while  in  respect  of  all  else  it  is  one  of  the  most  genial,  gossipy  and  curious  of  records.  It  abounds  in  nooks  and  cor¬ 
ners  of  information,  unique  anecdotes,  and  entertaining  digressions,  and  forms  a  veritable  lucky-bag  of  facts  and  stories 
concerning  London  and  its  art  world  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth.  The 
present  edition  should  convert  a  book  which  has  been  endlessly  quoted  into  one  that  will  be  widely  read.  It  is  the  first 
complete  edition  since  Smith’s  second  edition  of  1829,  containing  as  it  does  Smith’s  forty-three  supplemental  sketches  of 
painters,  sculptors  and  other  characters  of  his  day.  It  is  also  the  first  edition  to  be  minutely  annotated,  the  first  to  be  illus¬ 
trated,  and  tfie  first  to  be  at  once  complete  and  exhaustively  indexed.  Thus  the  edition  will  bring  before  the  general  reader 
in  full-dress  form  a  work  which  John  Timbs  (no  mean  judge)  called  ‘‘one  of  the  best  books  of  anecdotes  ever  published.”  The 
Editorial  notes,  which  approach  to  a  thousand  in  number,  will  be  found  infinitely  useful,  and  the  longer  ones  as  interesting 
as  the  text.  A  biographical  introduction  and  a  ‘‘Chronology  in  Art”  are  among  the  further  equipments  which  Mr.  Whitten 
has  provided. 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 


Publishers 
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Headaches— How  Prevented” 


pressure,  auto 
aches,  you 
and  How 
experi- 


<1  What  is  more  exhausting  than  headache?  Yet — a  headache  is  “ only  a  symptom.”  It  is  in  the  conditions 
back  of  headaches — the  conditions  by  which  headaches  are  caused — that  the  real  danger  lies.  High  blood 
intoxication,  eye-strain  and  worse  disorders  cause  headaches.  To  be  rid  of  head- 
must  get  at  their  cause.  How  to  do  this  is  explained  in  a  new  book,  “ Headaches 
to  Prevent  Them” — by  Dr.  W.  H.  Riley,  a  Neurologist  who  has  had  years  of 
ence  in  treating  all  kinds  of  cases  involving  headaches.  You  may  get  relief  by 
following  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Riley’s  book.  No  drugs.  Only  natural  means 
— diet,  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  We  send  this  book  for  your  free  examination. 
All  you  do  is  ask  for  it.  (See  the  coupon.)  If  not  satisfied  with  the  book, 
return  it  at  our  expense.  Your  examination  costs  you  not  a  penny.  If 
you  keep  the  book,  you  remit  only  $1.25.  Not  a  large  book,  but — worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  the  headache  sufferer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— USE  THE  COUPON 
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DISTINCTIVE  HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN  WEBSTER  AND 
THE  ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA 

By  Rupert  Brooke,  the  late  English 
Poet.  Cloth.  $1.50  net. 


This  brilliant  essay  was  written  by 
Brooke  in  1911-12,  and  was  the  “dis¬ 
sertation”  with  which  he  won  his  Fel¬ 
lowship  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1913. 


IRELAND’S  LITERARY 
RENAISSANCE 

By  Ernest  A.  Boyd,  formerly  Editor  of 

“The  Irish  Review.”  Cloth.  $2.50  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  important  and 
exhaustive  work  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  literature  produced  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance.  The 
author,  formerly  editor  of  “The  Irish 
Review,”  is  familiar  with  this  move¬ 
ment  in  its  every  detail,  and  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  George  Moore,  Lord 
Dunsany,  “A.  E.”,  and  most  of  the 
other  leading  writers  who  figure  in  this 
timely  book. 


THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JOHN  HENNIKER 
HEATON,  Bart. 

By  His  Daughter,  Mrs.  Adrian  Por¬ 
ter.  With  twenty  illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth.  $3.00  net. 


Sir  Henniker  Heaton  has  a  world¬ 
wide  fame  as  “the  father  of  Imperial 
Penny  Postage,”  and,  according  to 
Earl  Curzon,  has  done  more  to  draw 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  together  than  all  the  speeches  of 
all  the  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  The  account  of  his  life  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting. 


THE  CREATIVE  WILL 

By  Willard  Huntington  Wright, 
author  of  “Modern  Painting,”  etc. 
Cloth.  $1.50  net. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  philosophy  and  the  science 
of  aesthetics  which  has  appeared  in  any 
language.  It  explains  art  in  all  its 
numerous  manifestations.  It  answers 
those  questions  which  have  perplexed 
art  lovers  for  years,  and  makes  clear 
the  obscure  points  which  continually 
arise  in  all  art  discussions.  The  book 
is  divided  into  short  paragraphs  with 
captions,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
French  philosophers. 


SOLDIER 

AND  DRAMATIST 

Being  the  letters  of  Harold  Chapin, 
American  Citizen,  who  died  for 
England  at  Loos  on  September  26, 
1915.  With  two  portraits.  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

“A  book  worth  having  and  worth 
reading  for  many  different  reasons — for 
its  human  fineness,  for  what  it  has  to 
say  about  the  war,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
love  letters,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  its 
approach  to  the  mind  of  a  child;  for 
the  importance  of  its  author's  achieve¬ 
ment  and  promise  and  the  greatness  of 
his  sacrifice.” — New  York  Times. 


PENCRAFT— A  PLEA 
FOR  THE  OLDER  WAYS 

By  William  Watson,  the  famous 
English  Poet.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  prose  writing. 
An  analysis  of  literature  and  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  what  literature  really  is. 


A  BOOK  OF 
BURLESQUES 

By  H.  L.  Mencken,  author  of  “A 
Little  Book  in  C  Major,”  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  satires  and  extrava¬ 
ganzas,  chiefly  with  American  Philistin¬ 
ism  for  their  target.  The  book  sug¬ 
gests  the  burlesques  of  Max  Beerbohm 
and  Stephen  Leacock,  yet  is  quite  un¬ 
like  them. 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA 


THE  SUNLIT  HOURS 

By  Emile  Verhaeren.  Translated  by 
Charles  R.  Murphy.  Cloth.  12mo. 
$1.00  net. 

A  volume  of  love-songs — an  exquisite 
record  of  golden  hours  spent  in  a  garden 
at  springtime — which  must  rank  with 
the  greatest  love-poetry  of  the  world. 


NEW  BELGIAN  POEMS 

Les  Trois  Rois  et  Autres  Poems 

By  Emile  Cammaerts.  With  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author  by  H.  G.  Riviere. 
(Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
1916.)  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 
As  in  M.  Cammaerts’  previous  vol¬ 
ume  of  Belgian  Poems,  published  a  year 
ago,  the  poems  appear  both  in  French 
and  in  English,  the  original  being 
printed  on  the  left-hand  page  and  the 
English  translation  facing  it.  Patriotic 
verses  and  a  short  poetic  drama  form 
the  substance  of  the  new  volume. 


THE  LAMP  OF  POOR  SOULS 
AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Drift  of  Pinions.” 
Frontispiece.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25 
net. 

Miss  Pickthall  is  a  Canadian  poet  of 
unusual  gifts;  she  has  a  remarkable 
mastery  of  poetic  expression,  an  indi¬ 
viduality  and  imagination  of  her  own, 
and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  singing 
voice. 


DUST  OF  STARS 

By  Danford  Barney.  Large  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

The  volume  consists  of  about  forty 
pieces,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
height  of  feeling  expressed  with  rare 
delicacy  and  lyric  grace. 


DOREEN  and  the  SENTI¬ 
MENTAL  BLOKE 

By  C.  J.  Dennis.  Cloth.  75  cents  net. 

“A  iittle  bit  of  human  nature  trans¬ 
lated  through  the  medium  of  paper  and 
ink.  Every  page  and  every  line  is  in¬ 
tensely  human.  The  book  grips  you 
and  you  follow  the  adventures  of  the 
‘sentimental  bloke’  with  far  more  than 
ordinary  interest.” 

— Springfield  Republican 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  OUT  OF 
THE  WOOD 

AND  OTHER  DREAM  PLAYS 

By  Kathleen  C.  Greene.  Cloth. 
12mo.  75  cents  net. 

These  little  dream-plays  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  comparison  with  “The  Blue 
Bird,”  and  it  is  certain  that  the  volume 
contains  material  which  will  be  hailed 
with  rapture  by  the  young  amateur 
actor. 


A  DIARY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WARR 

By  Sam’l  Pepys,  Jr.,  Esq.,  M.A.  With  sixteen  effigies  by  M.  Watson  Williams. 
Net.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  excerpts  of  the  very  popular  articles  that  have  been 
appearing  in  Truth  (London)  every  week.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  daily 
chronicle  of  the  portentous  events  now  taking  place  all  over  the  world,  written 
after  the  manner  of  the  great  Samuel  Pepys. 
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The  Makers  of  This  Magazine 

“THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  PERIODICAL  PRINTED ” 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
USED  IN 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO 

ARE  PRINTED  FROM  HALF-TONE 
PLATES  MADE  BY  THE 

Central  Bureau 
of  Engraving 

141  EAST  25th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.  J.  M.  GERLAND,  President 
F.  J.  BRICKER,  Secretary 

TELEPHONE  MADISON  SQUARE  1580 


WE  ARE  THE  PRINTERS  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

C.For  many  years  we  have 
specialized  in  the  production 
of  Art  Catalogues  and  in 
those  branches  of  printing 
requiring  a  high  standard 
of  typographic  treatment. 

We  have  a  number  of 
admirable  examples  to 
show  to  those  interested. 

Redfield  -  Kendrick  -  Odell  Co. 

Incorporated 

Printers  •  Engravers  •  Map  Makers 
31 1  West  43d  Street,  New  York 


THE  INKS  USED  IN  PRINTING  THIS  MAGAZINE  ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


PERKINS-GOODWIN  CO. 


BOOK  PAPERS 

BANGALORE 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company’s  Latest  Books 


(ALL  PRICES  NET) 


The  Old  Blood,  A  Romance  of  the  Great  War 
By  FREDERICK  PALMER 

Author  of  “The  Last  Shot,”  “My  Year  of  the  Great 
War,”  etc. 

The  call  of  the  Old  Blood  to  the  youth  of  America 
— and  the  romance  of  the  American  hero  who 
answers  the  call  with  all  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of 
a  great  and  just  cause.  A  tremendous  panorama  of 
the  world  in  the  melting-pot  of  war — and  all  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  throb  of  the  great  guns  and  the  onrush 
of  millions  as  only  Frederick  Palmer  can  do  it.  $1.40. 


Love  and  Lucy 


By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Author  of  “ The  Forest  Lovers,”  “Richard,  Yea  and 
Nay,”  etc. 

“ .  .  .  his  old-time  skill  and  mastery.  ...  A  mas¬ 
terpiece.  .  .  .  The  best  thing  from  Mr.  Hewlett’s 
pen  that  has  been  published  in  this  country  since 
the  Sanchia  trilogy.  .  .  Ought  to  be  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  season.” — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  $1.35. 


Watermeads 


By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

Author  of  “ Exton  Manor,”  etc. 
“Extraordinary  charm  .  .  .  moves  along  like 
beautiful  voices  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
...  I  have  read  all  his  novels,  and  have  never 
finished  one  without  wishing  that  we  could  follow 
his  people  farther.  ...  If  there  are  any  readers 
who  do  not  like  Mr.  Marshall’s  novels,  I  am  sorry 
for  them.” — Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale 
University,  in  “  The  Dial.”  $1.50. 

Memories  of  the  Fatherland 

By  ANNE  TOPHAM 

Author  of  “ Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court,”  Gover- 
jil  ness  for  seven  years  to  the  Kaiser's  daughter. 
r  The  best  of  Germany,  the  Germany  of  a  saner, 
happier  time,  when  peace  reigned  and  all  seemed 
well  with  the  world.  Illustrated,  $3.00. 


The  Wrack  of  the  Storm 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

“.  .  .  some  of  the  most  idealistic  and  beautiful 
things  that  have  been  written  about  the  war  .  .  . 
born  out  of  the  war  itself,  a  sort  of  exquisite  flower¬ 
ing  from  its  horrors.  But  there — one  would  have 
to  be  a  poet  oneself  to  describe  it.” — N.  P.  D.  in  The 
Globe,  New  York.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Limp  leather,  $1.75. 

The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar 

By  J.  HENRI  FABRE 

Author  of  “  The  Hunting  Wasps,”  etc. 

Fabre  shows  us  with  scientific  precision,  yet  vivid 
descriptive  force,  and  with  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  insects- — their  lives,  loves,  comedies  and 
tragedies,  duplicating  the  passions  of  human  nature. 
$1.50. 

The  Art  of  Looking  at  Pictures 

By  CARL  H.  P.  THURSTON 

Essentially  a  practical  book,  arranged  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  line  by  line,  to  the  pictures  themselves  or  to 
a  collection  of  photographs.  Illustrated,  with  index 
and  chronological  chart.  Semi-flexible  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  $1.50. 

Famous  Painters  of  America 

By  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN 

The  picturesque  and  human  qualities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  artists,  showing  them  as  they  work  before 
their  easels,  and  as  they  mingle  with  their  friends. 
Illustrated.  $2.50. 

Hinduism:  The  World  Ideal 

By  HARENDRANATH  MAITRA 

With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton 
Chesterton  writes:  “I  very  warmly  welcome  this 
able  statement.  .  .  .  His  enthusiasm  is  for  the 
human  side  of  Hinduism,  which  touches  the  heart 
and  makes  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Vedas,  a  practical 
religion  and  poetry.”  $1.25. 


The  Art  of  Interior  Decoration  By  grace  wood  and  emily  burbank 

The  fundamental  laws  for  obtaining  practical  and  artistic  results.  Entire  schemes  for  all  kinds  of  homes. 
Also  the  evolution  of  furniture  “periods.”  32  illustrations  in  duotone  on  dull  finish  paper.  Boxed,  $2.50. 

We  Discover  the  Old  Dominion  By  louise  closser  hale 

Full  page  illustrations  from  drawings  by  Walter  Hale 

A  humorous,  chatty  account  of  a  motor  tour  of  “discovery”  through  picturesque  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — a  companion  book  to  “We  Discover  New  England.”  Boxed,  $2.50. 

Old  Seaport  Towns  of  New  England  by  hildegarde  hawthorne 

The  alluring  romance  of  the  picturesque  and  historical  settlements — a  delightful  travel  book  of  humorous 
and  personal  touches.  Illustrated  from  drawings  by  John  A.  Seaford.  Boxed,  $2.50. 

Our  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  describes  fully  these  and  many  other  valuable  books.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Take  It  for  What  It  Is  Worth” 


Treating  twice  monthly  in  a  clever  way  those  timely 
topics  which  appeal  especially  to  progressive  men 
and  women 

The  SPUR 

is  a  distinctively  original  production.  It  is,  therefore, 
bound  to  be  a  most  welcome  visitor  in  every  home. 

Its  columns  cover  American  Society  at  its  best.  In  Sports  it 
likewise  leads,  giving  expert  comment  on,  and  snappy  pictures 
of,  Golf,  Polo,  Tennis,  Yachting,  Hockey,  Hunting,  Football 
and  Trapshooting  as  well  as  Horse  Shows  and  Dog  Shows,  both 
of  which  are  reviewed  by  acknowledged  authorities. 

It  has  comprehensive  articles  on  notable  Country  Estates  and 
Gardens;  also  on  Antiques,  Tapestries,  Art  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  the  home  in  both  the  city  and  the  country. 

In  the  Travel  and  Resort  field  it  gives  throughout  the  year 
a  world  of  information — Where  to  go  and  How  to  go,  with 
intimate  descriptions  of  places  worth  while.  0 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  Country  Place,  a  Horse  or  a  Dog — if 
you  are  in  quest  of  information  on  Summer  or  Winter  Resorts 
— you  will  find  it  presented  in  The  SPUR.  Beautifully  printed 
and  profusely  illustrated,  it  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  not 
only  to  the  entire  family,  but  to  the  guest,  who  can  always  pass 
the  hour  before  dinner  enjoyably  by  reading  it. 

“Take  It  for  What  It  Is  Worth” 

$5  per  Year— 25c  per  Copy 
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You  will  learn  enough  of  The  SPUR  to  become 
its  firm  friend  and  admirer  by  filling  out 
the  coupon  for  our  “  acquaintance 
offer. 
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ANTIQUE  Tapes™ i  kh 
Furniture  and  Textiles 
Works  of  Art 


Eighteenth  century  tapestries  from  notable 
European  collections  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Galleries  of  French  &  Co.  Many  examples 
of  importance  in  single  panels  and  in  series. 
Also  old  velvets,  brocades  and  brocatelles 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  entire  rooms. 


6  EAA5T  56th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


